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INVITATION. 

isitors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of oceupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he men whose portraits are reproduced on 

the cover of this issue of The Companion 
are entrusted with the task of making the most 
important geographical change which has ever 
been undertaken in this hemisphere. They are 
the members of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
lately appointed by the President. Rear- 
Admiral John G. Walker, United States Navy, 
retired, the chairman of the commission, is a 
native of Hillsboro, New Hampshire, and was 
appointed to the navy from Iowa in 1850. He 
has been identified with the government’s inves- 
tigation of canal routes for many years, and no 
man in the country is regarded as better informed 
on that subject. The law under which, the 
canal commission was created provides that 
four of the members shall be skilled in the 
science of civil engineering. The four men who 
come under that provision are William Barclay 
Parsons, Prof. William H. Burr, Benjamin M. 
Harrod and Carl Ewald Grunsky. Mr. Parsons 
is a New York man who graduated from 
Columbia College, has written a number of 
books on engineering, and is the chief engineer 
of the New York Rapid Transit Commission. 
Professor Burr is a native of Watertown, Con- 
necticut. He has been professor of civil 
engineering in Columbia University since 1893, 
and served as a member of the commission 
which President Mc Kinley appointed. to examine 
and report upon the most feasible route for a 
canal. Mr. Harrod was graduated from Harvard 
in 1856, and has been engaged in important 
engineering work in the South, especially work 
connected with the Mississippi River channel. 
Mr. Grunsky is a resident of San Francisco, 
and one of the most noted engineers-on the 
Pacific coast. The other two members of the 
commission are Maj.-Gen. George W. Davis, 
United States Army, retired, and Frank J. 
Hecker of Michigan, an exceedingly able organ- 
izer and business man. Major-General Davis 
is a native of Thompson, Connecticut, and has 
performed distinguished service in the Civil 
War, in the war with Spain, and in the 
Philippines. It will be noted that three mem- 
bers of the commission are of New England 
birth, and a fourth, although born elsewhere, 
was educated in New England. 
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“— Romance of the Maine Coast’’ is the 
attractive title of what ought to prove an 
attractive book, or set of books, now in prepa- 
ration. It is the author’s purpose to take the 
old coast settlements— York, Casco Bay, Pema- 
quid, Castine and other places—and tell anew 
their picturesque stories, which are now to be 
had only in fragments scattered through the 
volumes of various histories. No field is richer. 
\t Pemaquid and at the mouth of the Ken- 
nebee there were settlements before the Pilgrims 
landed at Provincetown and Plymouth, and 
every one of the old Maine coast settlements 
has its records of battle with foreign foe and 
savage enemy, as well as its less exciting but 
more useful story of pioneer industry, thrift, 
patience and resourcefulness. 
on and Athens have just passed their one 
hundredth birthday. Not the Rome and 


Athens of glorious and inglorious history, but 
their namesakes in Maine. These two towns, 











with Madison, reached the centenary of their 
incorporation on the same day last month. None 
of the three observed the occasion by any special | 
celebration, but all of them may do so during | 
the spring or early summer. A Centennial | 
Club has been formed for that purpose in | 
Athens, and residents of Madison are consid | 
ering the matter. There is no doubt that each | 
of the towns could recall much to be proud of ; | 
and if neither of the classic villages has yet 


to blush, 
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he business of the blacksmith dates back to | Corbett is 


Tubal-cain, and there have been black- 
smith shops in America since early colonial | 
days. The oldest shop now standing, of which | 


died, 
attained the glory of its famous prototype, it is | 
also true that neither has so much for which pata gle F ng db gy eae Dg ask 
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|there is record, seems to be that of Mr. John | 


W. Marsh of Gilmanton Iron Works, New 
Hampshire. At least that is the decision of 
the Wheelwright and Blacksmith, a trade 
paper published in New York. That journal 
lately offered a prize of five dollars to the owner 
of the oldest blacksmith shop in the country. 


| A photograph of Mr. Marsh’s shop, with the 


simple statement that the history of the shop 
dated back to 1780, won the contest and secured 
the prize. Not the least interesting part of the 
incident is the fact that Mr. Marsh’s grand- 
father and father worked there before him, and 
that his son now works there with him. 
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New Englanders are peculiarly loyal to their 
own little corner of the world, and yet are 
great wanderers. In New York City alone are 
thousands of men and women who were born 
in one or another of the six northeastern states, 
and throughout the South and West are hun- 
dreds of thousands of others. The spirit of 
solidarity or clannishness, if you please, draws 
them together, and has led to the formation, 
quite recently, in New York City, of a Granite 
State Society. Most of the other New England 
States already have societies made up of volun- 
tary exiles to New York, but New Hampshire 
has taken a departure from the plans of others 
in inviting to membership not only those New 
Yorkers who were born in New Hampshire, 
but those who have summer homes there. The 
test is to be not so much the birthplace as the 
possession of ‘the New Hampshire spirit.’’ 
This is reasonable and kindly. The summer 
residents do a great deal for the state, and the 
adopted son may justly expect to be invited to 
family gatherings by his foster-mother. 
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THE CAPRICIOUS ‘“‘ TWISTER.” 


ne cannot live long in the country of the 

‘‘twister,’’ or ‘‘eyclone,’’ as Americans 
call the tornado, without believing it possessed 
of an intelligence as freakish as it is ready. A 
writer in Out West tells of some of the unac- 
countable capers cut by an impish ‘‘twister.’’ 


An old farmer, living at a distance from the 
town, did not discover the cyclone until it was 
nearly on top of him. In an ecstasy of terror 
he grabbed the kitchen broom, ran to the door, 
waved his weapon and shouted ‘‘Shoo!’’ at 
the top of his lungs. As if it appreciated the 
joke of this — incantation, thecyclone veered 
and left the old man unharmed. 

On the railroad-tracks in town stood a number 
of loaded freight-cars. These, a locomotive 
and a large section of the track were torn 
up by the roots and seattered in all directions. 
Some four or five miles off was encamped a 
party of gentlemen of the ‘‘strenuless’’ life, 
commonly known as tramps.- Suddenly upon 
the astonished vagabonds it began to rain 
hams, bacon and canned goods, the contents of 
the freight-cars. So rude was the distribution 
of this manna that the hoboes took to shelter. 
A ham hurtling through the air will make 
just as effectual an end of a tramp as a thirteen- 
inch shell. For some time smoked meats and 
(goents bombarded the fair face of nature. 

hen, the bombardment over, Weary Willie 
sallied forth to gather the plunder, rejoicing in 
the corroboration of the old adage that it’s an 
ill wind that blows nobody good. 

Another man appeared on the highway when 
the trouble was t attired in a hen-coop, 
which had been jammed over his head, and 
from which he could by no means extricate 
himself unaided, for his arms were pinned to 
his sides by his wooden overcoat. 
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ALWAYS WITHIN REACH. 


H° was an old, gray-haired merchant. Early 

and late he sat at his desk, poring over 
his aecounts, calculating his profits and devi- 
sing ways and means of adding to his income. 
His eyes were red and watery, his hands 
trembled, and he had grown stoop-shouldered. 
A younger brother, whom he had not seen for 
twenty-tive years, a bluff, hearty, whole-souled 
Westerner, came to visit him. 

Invading his office one morning, this younger 
brother observed a printed slip of paper, gray 
and faded with age, tacked on the wall back of 
the merchant’s desk. 

‘‘Hallo, Jim!’’ he said, stepping up to it. 
‘‘What’s this? “Rules for Living Long, Being 
Useful and Getting the Most Out of Life.’ I 
"Re you know every one of them by heart.’’ 

‘Well, no, John,’’ replied the elder brother. 
**I—the fact is, I—it’s always handy, up there, 
you know, and—and I’ve always intended to— 

p read it, but I—I’ ve never got round to it yet.’’ 


A RECONNAISSANCE. 

rs. Pond had what some people considered 
a morbid fondness for funerals. It was 
her wish, so she said, ‘‘to pay the last honor’’ 
on all such occasions, and she sometimes so 

honored people whom she had never known. 
*‘Martha, I want you to go to the address 
which I have written on this slip of paper,’’ 
she said one day to her little maid, ‘‘and ask 
if Mrs. Corbett is in. A Mrs. Corbett has 
and the address was not given in the 


paper, so I’m not sure whether it is the lady 
If the 


at what time the funeral is to be.’’ 





**But, ma’am, supposing the maid says Mrs. | 


in, what’ll I do then?’’ asked 
Martha. 

“Simply say, ‘I’m sorry to have troubled 
you. I will callagain,’ and come right away,’’ 


said Mrs. Pond, easily. 
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Cleansing and Dyeing 


Feathers 
made over into 
Boas Tips or 
Plumes 





























Used by the Royal Families and Smart 
Hotels Throughout Europe. 


EREBOS 
tasLtE SALT 


NOURISHES. 


Used like plain salt for 
table and kitchen. Con- 
tains wheat phosphates 
wanting in white bread. 


















Gloves 
Cleansed or 
Dyed Black 


Clothing of 
all Kinds 
* Cleansed or 


Send for sample, enough for the family. 
“CEREBOS,” 78 Hudson Street, New York. 





Portieres 
Draperies 
Scarfs Rib- 
bons Silks 
Satins Cottons 
Woolens Dyed 
or Cleansed 
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Do You Know the Toffee King, ) 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, of Halifax, England, 
and do you know his Toffee ? 


MACKINTOSH’S 
Extra Cream Toffee. 


You haven’t eaten anything just like it. 
It’s different and it’s good — that is why 
everybody likes it. ‘* Long live the Toffee 
King ” if he will make usa sweetmeat like 
this. A rare old English candy of deli- 
cious blend made from the tinest ingredi- 
ents in the cleanest way. 

Be sure and try it; get it 
coerce if you can 
— but get it. We sen 
a large family box of 

lbs.. mail prepaid, 
‘or $1.60—or a gen- 
erous sample for 1c. 
tn stamps. 


Lace Curtains 
Blankets etc 


Bundles by 
mailorexpress 


DO’S 
Cleansers Dyers 


17 Temple Place 284 Boylston Street Boston 
2206 Washington Street Roxbury 
1274 Massachusetts Avenue Cambridge 
70 Market Street Lynn 
9 Galen Street Watertown 
3 Pleasant Street Worcester 
123 Church Street New Haven 
50 Asylum Street Hartford 
337 Westminster Street Providence 
155 Thames Street Newport 
479 Fifth Avenue New York 
1631 Chestnut Street Philadelphia Lament, Corties & Co. 
214 West Fayette Street Baltimore 
1337 G Street N W Washington Re 


78 Hudson Street, 
LARGEST IN AMERICA ESTABLISHED 1829 WS 











































New York City. 





























The Range that permits more work to be done at one time than any other Range made. 
Investigate the advantages of the HUB Sectional French Top in connec- 
tion with Special Broiler Hood, its Gas Attachments and many another 
time- and labor-saving feature, found only in the HUB Range, which 


Makes Cooking a Pleasure. 


Send for Descriptive Circular of complete line of HU B Ranges and latest advertising novelty C. 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO., 48-54 Union Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Hub Ranges and Heaters and Sanitas Plumbing Specialties, 
not sold by your local dealer, order direct. 
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T was Christmas eve, 
t and mother had driven 
a) us all out to the back 


veranda, where we sat looking 





at the moon and the rose and 








heliotrope bushes, and at Aunt 
Mollie, who was walking slowly 
up and down with a little 
white shawl over her shoulders. 
It was a southern California 
Christmas, you see. 

The younger children 
were trembling with ex- 
citement, and we older ones 
were—well, we were con- 
siderably interested. Inside 
the house mother and father 
were filling the stockings. 

‘Dear Aunt Mollie,’’ I 
pleaded, at last, ‘‘do tell 
us a story to compose our 
minds—something _ begin- 
ning with ‘When I was a 
girl in Maine.’ ”’ 

‘‘When I was a girl— 
then it must have Uncle 
Jim in it.’’ 

At this there was a burst 
of applause. Sailor Uncle 
Jim was one of the chief 
favorites among our host 
of relatives. 

“*Thweet Uncle Jim!’’ 
said lisping Sister Sue. ‘‘I 
wonder where he ith ?’’ 

‘*He’s on the wing, you 
may be sure,’’ responded 
Aunt Mollie. ‘‘*There’s 
nothing stationary about 
him. He wrote me that 
he wanted to go to Tibet.’’ 

“*To Tibet!’’ exclaimed 
my mother, suddenly put- 
ting her head out of an 
open window behind us. 
“‘Oh, I hope not.’’ 

‘*He said he wanted to,’’ 
replied Aunt Mollie, ‘‘but 
perhaps he won’t be able 
to. I wish he would come 
here.’’ 

**So do I,’’ said we all, 
and immediately there rose 
before us a vision of Uncle 
Jim’s round head, with its 
closely cropped iron-gray 
hair. 

“*T have it!’’ exclaimed 
Aunt Mollie. ‘‘Our men- 
tion of Uncle Jim has 
reminded me that in his last letter he asked me | days after we had arrived, a man on horseback 
to tell you a story which may do you good.’’ | rode up to the side door and told us that grand- 

“Oh, I hope it is a Christmas story,’’ cried | mother, who had been ill, had suddenly grown 
Rob, with sparkling eyes, ‘‘with snow and | worse, and wished to see father and mother. 
ice and whirling icicles in it!’’ ‘*The man went away, and my parents got 

‘‘When I was a child,’’ said Aunt Mollie, | into the sleigh and drove off as quickly as they 
and as she spoke she seated herself in a big | could. My mother took the baby, your mother, 
rocking-chair, and allowed the twins to scramble | with her, and said that she would send a 
up on the arms of it, ‘‘everything I did was | woman from one of the neighboring farms to 
connected with my brother. I had no more | stay with us. 


DRAWN BY PETER NEWELL. 


character than a rabbit. | ‘The woman told mother that she would | 


‘Jim was very good to me. During the| come right over to us, but unfortunately she 
afternoon he played with boys, but when he | slipped and twisted her foot in hurrying to get 
had eaten his supper he allowed me to sit with | ready, and had to stay at home. 
him until my bedtime came. ‘We did not know this, and the morning 

‘*He invariably read me a story before I| passed drearily enough. The house was in 
went to bed—not always a story from the book- | disorder, for mother had been getting ready for 
case that mother had provided for him. Certain | Christmas. It was painful to view these inter- 
men in large cities used to send to the girls | rupted preparations, so Jim and I faint-heartedly 
and boys in our school circulars containing | finished putting up the evergreens in the parlor. 
lists of books that could be bought for a few | Then we amused ourselves by trying to bake 
cents apiece. These books were great rubbish, | the mince pies. Here we were not successful. 
and Jim knew that they were, for he used to | We burned them to a cinder. 
keep them carefully hidden from mother. | ‘*The afternoon dragged by. Soon it would 

‘‘Just when Jim was at the height of his | be dark, and the woman had not come; neither 
story-book fever father gave up his house in| did our parents arrive, and worst of all, Jim 
town and moved away out into the country, | was acting so mysteriously that he almost 
near grandmother, to take up a small farm | drove me crazy. All the afternoon he had been 
that your Great-Uncele Silas left when he came | going about with two red spots on his cheeks. 
to California. Then he kept pressing his lips together in such 

‘‘We moved in the winter-time, when the|a provoking way that I got quite cross with 
ground was covered with snow. Jim was wild |him. He also went all round the house, 
with delight over the country. When he sur-.| examining the fastenings of the doors and 
veyed the pine grove near us, he said that in | windows, till at last I was so puzzled that I 
summer we must have a camp there, and per- | could stand it no longer. 
haps we should have adventures with Indians, *** Tim,’ I said, ‘what’s the matter ?’ 
such as befell the heroes in some of his stories. 

‘I am sorry to say that just before we moved | he asked. 
to the country Jim was foolish enough to secure ‘I promised, and taking the milk-pail, he led 
a revolver. In what deplorable way he got it, | the way to the barn. I had to wait till he 
and managed to hide it and transport it without | finished milking the cow and had fastened 
mother’s knowledge, I do not know to this day. | the barn door. Then he took me to the hen- 

“‘The farmhouse was a long, low building, | house, and looking cautiously round in the 
painted red, and standing some distance back | gathering dusk, pointed to some white chalk- 
from the road. It had a front door and a side | marks on the door. ‘Those marks weren’t here 
door, and behind the house stretched a wood- | two days ago,’ he said, with glittering eyes. 
shed and a small barn. ‘*T was completely mystified. 

“The day before Christmas, and about ten | ***Come back to the house,’ he said, in a 





‘* “Will you promise not to be frightened ?’ 











“MY TEETH WERE CHATTERING SO THAT I COULD NOT FRAME A QUESTION.” 


| low voice. ‘I will explain there,’ and locking 
the doors behind us as we went, he beat a 
retreat to the kitchen fire. 

‘‘When we were comfortably seated by it, 
he said, ‘Don’t be nervous, Mollie, I’ll protect 
you. Child,’ and he lowered his voice, ‘they 
are going to attack this house to-night. Those 
chalk-marks that I discovered are private signs. 
They leave them wherever they go.’ 

** “Who leaves them ?’ I exclaimed. 

‘**Tramps and burglars. Don’t you remem- 
ber the tale of ‘‘Bright-Eye, the Burglar,’’ 
and do you remember that father said some 
one had been sleeping in our barn night before 
last? They’re probably keeping an eye on us. 
If any other tramps come along, they will join 
them. To-night will be their chance, for they 
will easily find out that mother and father are 
away.’ 


***Jim,’ I said, having hard work not to| 


ery, ‘let’s go for some of the neighbors.’ 

** *Too late,’ he returned. ‘The burglars are 
probably in the pine wood, watching, and would 
catch us on the way there.’ 

** At this I cried outright, but Jim soon dried 
my tears. 

‘*He was brave, if he was misguided, and in 
intense admiration I sat gazing at his red cheeks 
and bright eyes, while he told me he had 
resolved to die, if necessary, in defense of 
father’s property. 

‘*T shall never forget our wait for the burglars 
| that night, as we sat close to the crackling 
| fire. Outside a storm rose, and the snow blew 
against the window. 

‘*When the clock struck eleven Jim said 
solemnly, ‘It is time to make preparations.’ 

**T had such entire confidence in him that 
I never thought of questioning anything he did. 
Like a little dog, I followed him about the 
house, watching him lock doors and store in 
out-of-the-way places the few valuables we 
possessed. Finally he shut all the doors and 
went back to the kitchen. 

‘*Then he laid his hand on the big ring of 
| the trap-door leading to the cellar, and threw 

it open. 
**T wondered what he was going to do, but 


my teeth were chattering so that 
I could not frame a question. 

**Descending the short, steep 
steps, while I held the candle 
for him, Jim surveyed the 
winter apples about him. Then 
he drew immediately under the 
open door a tub of pickled pork, 
a few cabbages and some pota- 
toes, and while he did so I 

heard him mutter to himself 
something about ‘breaking 
a fall.’ 

‘*These preparations 
made, he skipped nimbly 
up the steps, and I watched 
him in amazement, as, 
instead of dropping the 
door, he allowed it to 
remain open. 

“**Tf they’re coming to- 
night, they’ ll soon be here,’ 
he said. ‘Mollie, put that 
candle on the window-ledge 
and listen to me. When 
I say, ‘‘ Extinguish!’’ put 
out the candle, and when 
I call out, ‘‘Light!’’ be 
all ready to light it again. 
That is your duty. Stand 
well in the corner behind 
the table so you won’t get 
hurt. Now here is my 
trusty friend all ready for 
use,’ and lovingly han- 
dling that wretched revolvy- 
er, he laid it on a chair 
near the side door. 

** All the other chairs he 
placed against the wall, 
and threw the rag mats 
in a heap in the corner, 
making a clear course from 
the entrance to the trap- 
door. 

“‘Over by the window, 
my head rising above the 
table whenever my limbs 
did not double helplessly 
under me, I kept my 
astonished eyes on him. 
Occasionally he let fall 
such bold sentences as ‘The 
time draws near! Stout 
hearts and ready hands!’ 
and at last with the excla- 
mation, ‘I’ll take an obser- 
vation !’ he approached the 
window. 

‘*With a cautious hand 
he raised a corner of the white curtain and 
opened the shutter. 

‘He dropped it immediately, and with a 
hurried, ‘Hush, Mollie, attend to your orders!’ 
he sprang to his former position. 

‘‘A minute later there was a knock at the 
door and some one rattled the latch. 

‘** *Extinguish !’ cried Jim, and leaping for- 
ward, he threw open the door. 

‘*Whether the snowy blast that came promptly 
sweeping in put out the light, or whether I did 
it myself, I don’t know. Anyway, there was 
suddenly deep darkness and a rush of cold air 
in the kitchen. I could dimly perceive a tall, 
burly figure stepping in, and almost instantly 
disappearing. 

‘*Before I could get my breath Jim had the 
trap-door shut, the table dragged over it, and 
was calling to me to light up. 

‘*In some way I could not make a connection 
between the match and the candle, so Jim 
sprang to my side and did it for me. 

** *Pile more furniture on the door,’ he cried, 
‘while I lock up! There’s probably another 
watching outside,’ and he darted so rapidly 
about my mother’s usually tidy kitchen that 
in about two minutes he had stacked up in 
the middle of it a heap of articles higher than 
himself. 

** *"Now,’ he said, ‘I’ll frighten him and the 
fellow outside, too, if there happens to be one,’ 
and he began to fire off his revolver. 

**T understood the affair now, and as the 
burglar was securely fastened in the cellar, I 
came out from behind the table and shouted 
valiantly, ‘Give it to him, Jim! Give it to 
him! Shoot him!’ 

***T will not shed blood unnecessarily!’ he 
vociferated. ‘Light all the lamps in the house, 
Mollie. That will frighten the rest of the 
gang. Make all the noise you can.’ 

“‘The lamps stood in a row on the kitchen 
mantelpiece. I got them all down and lighted 
them, while Jim pranced about the kitchen, 
kicking, stamping, firing his revolver and 
chanting a kind of war-song. 

‘*Just as I was going to carry the lamps to 
the other rooms of the house, there came first 
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a low knocking, then an impatient kicking at 
the door. 

“*We’re in a state of siege,’ yelled Jim, 
whose blood was now thoroughly up, ‘but the 
boy detective will be a match for all!’ and he 
waved his revolver in the air. 

‘‘Smash! we heard at the window, and glass 
and bits of broken shutter, impelled by some 
powerful hand, came flying into the room, 
while some one called in a loud voice, ‘What 
in the name of common sense is going on? 
Let me in, you young rats! I’m your Cousin 
Richard.’ 

‘*Jim sank into a chair, his face as pale as 
ashes. I fancied that some of our relatives, 
whom we had not seen, had heard about the 
burglars and had come to our rescue, and I 
joyfully unbolted the door. 

‘*A young man six feet in height and power- 
fully built entered the kitchen, stamping and 
shaking the snow from him. 

‘* ‘Hallo, cousins!’ he said, his eyes running 
in amazement round the disordered room. ‘What 
shines are you up to, and why didn’t you let 
mein? Folks about here don’t wait for a formal 
introduction in a snow-storm. Where’s father?” 

‘*We were both speechless. 

‘**You don’t seem much overjoyed to see 
me,’ he went on. ‘Did- 
n’t father tell you that 
your parents have sent 
word for us to come 
to them and bring you 
along with us? Grand- 
mother’s worse.’ 

‘**VYour father!’ 
gasped Jim. 

‘**Ves, my father. 
Didn’t he come in? 
Then perhaps he’s at 
the front door,’ and the 
young man _ hastily 
started to go through 
the house. 


‘**Stop!’ implored 
Jim. ‘Your father’s 
here.’ 

‘**Here? Where?’ 


and Richard eyed him 
as if he thought he was 
erazy. 

‘***TIn—in the cellar,’ 
and the words seemed 
to stick fast in Jim’s 
throat. 

‘* «The cellar! What’s 
he doing there?’ de- 
manded Cousin Richard. 

**Jim spoke up like a 
man then: ‘I thought 
he was a burglar when 
he came, and I pushed 
him down.’ / 

***You young rascal !’ 
said Richard, and with- 
out stopping for further words, he began to 
throw the furniture off the cellar door with as 
much haste as Jim had put it on. 

‘In two minutes we were all down in the 
cellar, bending over Uncle Harvey, who lay 
with his legs in the pickle tub and his head on 
the cabbages and potatoes. 

***Are you hurt, father?’ asked Richard, in 
a choked voice. 

‘*Uncle Harvey groaned fearfully in answer, 
but on being raised carefully to an upright 
position, he discovered that, owing to his 
heavy wrappings, he had sustained no injury 
by the fall except a few bruises and a slight 
cut on his nose. 

‘*Richard’s wrathful expression, as he emerged 
from the cellar supporting his father, filled me 
with dismay. 

‘**Run, Jim!’ I whispered, but he stood 
his ground. 

‘**Now what’s the meaning of this?’ asked 
Richard, while his father sat down in mother’s 
armchair and pressed a handkerchief against 
the cut on his nose. 

‘* *T found burglars’ marks to-day,’ said Jim, 
‘and I thought that some one was going to 
attack us.’ 

‘**Burglars!’ groaned Richard. ‘Heavens 
and earth! What put that into your head? 
There hasn’t been such a thing heard of in 
these parts since I was born. What do you 
mean by their marks ?” 

‘**Signs and writings that they leave for 
each other,’ said Jim. 

‘**Bah! Stuff and nonsense! You’ve been 
reading dime novels. If that mite of a girl 
isn’t handling a revolver!’ 

‘Tt was true. In my distress and bewilder- 
ment I had picked up Jim’s treasure, and was 
fingering it affectionately. 

***You little witch!’ said Cousin Richard, 
and he burst into a laugh. ‘Here, give that 
thing to me. To think of such an infant 
earrying firearms!’ and sitting down in a 
chair, he began to laugh. 

‘*But he didn’t sit laughing very long. He 
and Uncle Harvey made us bundle up and get 
into the sleigh. We found grandmother, instead 
of being worse, actually getting better, and in 
the rejoicing over that Jim escaped punish- 
ment. ’’ 

‘*But the marks on the hen-house door ?’’ I 
asked. 

‘*Mother’s records about the number of eggs 
the hens laid!’’ said a sudden familiar voice. 
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‘*Uncle Jim!’’ we shrieked, turning to meet 
him. 
He had crept quietly up the veranda steps, 








ARDLY less 
H wonderful 
than the 


story of Helen Keller 


is that of James 
Holman, the blind 
traveller. Not even 


the celebrated Baron von Humboldt travelled so 
far, or visited so many distant countries. Eighty 
years ago, too, when Holman lived, travel was 
vastly more difficult and perilous than now. 

At an early age James Holman had entered 
the English navy asa midshipman. For several 
years his ship was with the squadron at Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia. In 1807 he was promoted to 
be a naval lieutenant. . 

Three years later there befell him a severe 
illness, accompanied by an acute inflammation 


























ALONE... 


of the eyes, which resulted in complete loss of 
sight. Thus, almost in a day, an ambitious 
officer found every plan and ardent hope of his 
youth faded out in darkness. For a time grief 
and despair quite overcame him; he would 
gladly have died. 

King George III, in whose service he met 
with his misfortune, made him a knight of 
Windsor, and gave him some nominal duties 
at court, with a pension. 

Afterward, when the natural buoyancy of 
youth had revived, the inactivity and aimless- 
ness of life at Windsor Castle preyed upon 
Holman’s spirits and seriously affected his 
health. He obtained leave of absence, took a 
two years’ course of study at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, and then formed the bold plan of 
making a European tour in search of health 
and information. All arguments failed to move 
him, and to the consternation of his friends, 
he set off entirely alone to feel his way in the 
dark through strange lands. 

What rendered such an undertaking still more 
difficult was the fact that at first he could not 
speak French, German or Italian. But his 
indomitable will, his resourcefulness, and a 
happy faculty of making friends carried him 
through successfully, and he returned in triumph 
to tell of two years’ wanderings in France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany and Holland. He 
wrote a narrative of his travels, which proved 
interesting enough to his contemporaries to go 
through several editions. 

Each succeeding journey was followed by a 
volume, and these, the Encyclopedia Britannica 
says, are ‘‘of considerable value as books of 
travel,’’ as well as occupying ‘‘a unique place 
in literature as products of very extraordinary 
energy and perseverance. ’’ 

Young Holman, for all his iron will, was of 
a genial disposition. He seldom referred to his 
affliction, and never sought pity. He had a 
good share of humor, which perhaps accounts 
for his happy faculty of making warm friends, 
who were glad to serve as eyes for him. 

For fifteen years Lieutenant Holman travelled 
almost constantly. He visited Brazil, Chile, 
the west coast of Africa, Barbary, South 
Africa, Madagascar, Zanzibar, Mauritius, India, 
China, Singapore and Java. Space prevents 
making even a catalogue of these brave voyages. 
Although often exposed to grave perils and 
repeatedly in the power of robbers and savages, 
he came safely back from every journey. 

His most notable adventure, indeed, was at 


JAMES HOLMAN, BLIND, ILL AND 
DEFIED THE AUTHORITIES 
OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 


valise in hand. ‘‘Merry Christmas! 
Christmas!’’ he cried, dropping his valise and 
embracing us all together. 





Ihe Remarkable Blind Traveller- 


A STEPHENS 
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the hands of the 
Russian authorities, 
while in Siberia. 
Travelling leisurely 
from city to city, he 
had reached the dis- 
tant northern town of 
Irkutsk, in the winter of 1823. His character 
and the objects of his travels had been abun- 
dantly certified in his passport and letters of 
introduction to Russian officials. 

But now suspicion that he was an English 
spy, or some kind of spy in disguise, appears 
to have entered the minds of the Tsar and his 
ministers. Immediately an aide-de-camp, or 
messenger of the Tsar, was sent to apprehend 
the blind traveller and conduct him to the 
frontier of the empire. 

The aide-de-camp—a young 
officer named Alexis Kolovin— 
arrived by sledge at Irkutsk on 
January 10th, when the tempera- 
ture was twenty degrees Fahrenheit 
below zero. It had been Holman’s 
intention to visit Lake Baikal and 
Kamchatka after the rigors of 
winter had abated. The governor 
and military officers at Irkutsk 
were his warm friends. His genial 
manners made him a favorite in 
society. 

But now came the aide-de-camp 
with an imperial order to escort 
him to the Austrian frontier, in 
the coldest period of the Siberian 
winter, when fur-clad Russians 
hesitated to make even the briefest 
trips out-of-doors. 

In vain the blind traveller remon- 
strated and begged for delay. 

‘*You are compelled,’’ was the 
governor’s reluctant reply. 

This inhuman order, too, had 
arrived when Holman’s funds were, 
for the time being, nearly exhaus- 
ted; and the order expressly stipu- 
lated that he must bear the entire 
expense of the enforced journey 
himself. 

He and the officer set off on the 
morning of January 19th, in bitter 
wind, against which the hood and 
curtain of the sledge offered- an 
insufficient protection. The Rus- 
sian wished to make a record for 
celerity in executing his commission. If he 
could reach St. Petersburg again within a 
certain number of days, he would be sent on 
an important mission to Paris. Three horses 
were attached abreast to the telega, and the 
officer ordered the driver to put them at a 
gallop, although the snow was to their knees. 
This rate of travelling was kept up hour after 
hour. The sufferings of the horses so touched 
the heart of the driver at last that he disobeyed 
the repeated commands of Kolovin to lash them 
forward. Thereupon the latter stopped the 
sledge and gave the driver thirty blows with 
the steel scabbard of his saber. 

After fifty versts two of the horses fell from 
exhaustion. One of them expired in the snow 
and was left behind. For each horse thus 
cruelly disabled and abandoned to the wolves 
the blind traveller was obliged to pay fifty 
rubles. 

On the first day they were upset three times, 
and during the ensuing night the horses fell 
over the steep side of a mountain; but the 
sledge was saved from destruction by logs which 
had been set up beside the way as a railing. 

On the second night, while careering at full 
speed down the side of another mountain, they 
ran over the sledge of a peasant who was 
ascending the slope. Again the telega was 
overturned, and the three horses became almost 
inextricably entangled with those of the other 
sledge. 

After arduous efforts in the bitter wind and 
snow, the horses were disentangled and com- 
pelled to get up; but before resuming their 
way Kolovin beat the peasant with his saber 
unmercifully, although it was not easy to say 
how the poor man had been to blame. 

Owing to the headlong and violent manner 
of travelling, breakdowns of the sledge were 
of almost daily occurrence and caused many 
hours of delay, over which Kolovin became 
furious. 

His chief solace for all these enforced halts 
lay in beating the hapless driver, who fell 
into such a pitiable state of terror as to be 
unable properly to guide the horses, since 
he was continually looking back over his 
shoulders in expectation of a blow from the 
hard seabbard of the officer. 

All the while the cold was so intense that 
Kolovin’s Kalmuck servant, who was obliged 
to sit beside the driver in front, often became 
| so benumbed that he had to be carried from 
| the sledge to the heated platform over the 
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erry | Russian stoves in the post-stations. Both his 


feet were badly frozen. 

Of his clothing Holman says, ‘‘I wore two 
pairs of woolen stockings, with two pairs of fur 
boots which came above my knees, the inner 
ones made of the skin of the wild goat, the 
outer ones of leather, lined with fur and having 
thick soles. Added to these, my legs were 
enveloped in a thick fur cloak. Independent 
of my ordinary clothing, I also wore a thickly 
waded greatcoat, and over that an immense 
shube, made of the skins of wolves, while my 
head was protected by a large wadded cap.’’ 

In short, they wore all the clothing that they 
could move about in, but even this was insuffi- 
cient to withstand the deadly chill. 

Thus they went on night and day to Kras- 
noyarsk, Tomsk, Ekaterinburg, Kazan, and 
finally, on March 18th, reached Moscow. Not 
once in all this prodigious journey of two 
months had the traveller been able to lie down 
in an ordinary bed. It was one constant forward 
rush of galloping horses; and the sledge had 
been overturned more times than they could 
remember. 

It will hardly be thought strange that 
Holman’s condition on reaching Moscow was 
so bad that rest and proper food were impera- 
tively necessary. He had fallen into a fever, 
and was so shaken that he could hardly stand. 
They would not permit him to see his friends 
at Moscow unless in the presence of the police, 
or allow him to converse in English with any 
one. 

The doctor whom he summoned enjoined rest 
and quiet; but the governor ordered him to go 
on the next day, and sent the chief of police 
to communicate the mandate. Holman refused 
to start so soon. ‘‘I am too unwell,’”’ he 
replied. 

The chief of police sent for the doctor and 
asked him severely if it was not possible for 
his patient to travel. 

“Tt is possible,’’ replied the doctor, ‘‘but it 
is not advisable.’’ 

“If he carries his medicines with him he 
cannot suffer much !’’ exclaimed the chief. 

‘‘He is very unwell,’’ the doctor ventured 
to say. 

‘*The weather is fine. It is impossible that 
it can hurt him,’’ insisted the chief. 

Then James Holman, blind, ill and alone, 
put his foot down and defied the authorities of 
the Russian empire. 

“‘T cannot and will not go,’’ he said. 

“*T don’t see what prevents!’’ cried the chief 
of police, angrily. ‘‘You are well-clothed. If 
you rub your hands and face the cold will not 
injure you. The governor will not allow you 
to remain,’’ he added. 

‘*Then he must compel me to go by force,’’ 
was Holman’s resolute reply. 

As a bad storm was clearly at hand, the 
authorities conceded the point grudgingly, and 
the hapless traveller remained at the capital 
for four days. The enforced journey was then 
resumed, and Holman was at last turned adrift 
at Krakow. 

He was never able to learn why suspicion 
had fallen upon him. A few months afterward 
a Russian official intimated to Holman that if 
he would again apply for permission to travel 
in the empire, it would be granted. But he 
had had quite enough of Russia. 





How to Build a Canoe at Home. 


BY STINSON JARVIS. 


HE intended uses of a canoe should con- 

T trol its dimensions. The narrow affair 

for fast paddling will necessarily differ 
from the weight-carrier. Length of arm and 
proximity to the gunwale may well be judged 
by kneeling in the paddling attitude inside the 
frame when it is first lashed to the uprights. 
(See Fig. 1.) 

For my weight, two hundred and twenty-five 
pounds, the canoe that best suited me was six- 
teen and one-half feet long, sixteen inches deep 
at the center, and thirty-one inches wide. This 
general service size will carry two adults, a 
small spritsail and considerable camping mate- 
rial, although of course there is no one set of 
dimensions that will suit every one. 

A good material for the outside skin of a 
home-made canoe is strong canvas that is 
painted or rendered waterproof by a mixture 
of oil and beeswax, like the oilskins of the 
fisherman. Let the amateur builder procure 
four long battens of straight grain, three- 
quarters of an inch wide and half an inch 
thick. Two of these are for each gunwale, and 
the length of them must be calculated according 
to the intended length of the craft, together 
with her intended beam. 

Let two of them for each gunwale be tem- 
porarily tied together, retaining between them 
small pieces of wood, which will keep them 
separate about a quarter of an inch. The tops 
of the ribs will subsequently be brought up in 
these joints. 

Tie the ends of the two gunwales together 
temporarily, and then keep them spread out to 
the intended beam of the craft. Lay the frame 
on the ground and cut the different thwarts, as 
measured across the frame. There will be not 
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less than three thwarts, besides a little one at 
each end. 

Have the central three strong enough to sup- 
port the back of the paddler when he is kneeling 
in front of it; or, if the canoe be made so large 
that it will not capsize if these thwarts are sat 
upon, then give them the necessary strength 
for seats. Have the ends of them broad 
enough to take three holes, and lash them 
securely and permanently to the sides of the 
gunwales with well-tarred marline, and have 
them level with the lower edge of the gunwales. 

Drive stakes firmly into the ground at the 
ends and along the sides of the gunwales, and 
raise the framework, as now made, to the 
intended height of the canoe, having the ends 
higher than the center, so as to give the craft a 
graceful curve. Take care also that she shall 
have enough free-board at the center—that is, 
that the gunwales are sufficiently clear of the 
water at their lowest part when the craft is 
carrying her passengers and a full camping kit. 

Then lash the framework to the surrounding 
stakes. This is to hold it in position when the 
ribs, which have to be bent to the required 
shape, are exerting an upward force. From a 
wide board saw out two rounded pieces in 
imitation of the curved ends of an Indian bark 
canoe, the upper part of which will have its 
curve above the ends of the gunwales. 

Remove the temporary lashing of the gunwale 
ends and insert the cut boards, which are 
intended to give shape to the ends of the canoe. 








; Secure the gunwales, one wale 
\ ) on each side, to the sides of 
these end pieces, and through 


FIG. 3. 


them, with bolts, screws, marline 
or galvanized wire. The structure is now as 
shown in Fig. 1. : 

For the ribs, procure some new and uncut 
barrel-hooping, or any thin, flexible strips, as 
broad as possible and an eighth of an inch 
thick. Put in your central rib first, and define 
a good flat floor. Let the rib turn gently to 
the flattish and broad floor, as in Fig. 3. 

If the frames are here turned more nearly at a 
right angle, the canoe will have more stability, 
but will be less agile. If the frames are well 
steamed before using, they will be easier to 
work; and when they have been allowed to 
dry thoroughly, after being forced into position, 
they will retain their desired shape. 

The ends should come between the two parts 
of each gunwale, and be flush with its upper 
surface, where they may be lashed with marline, 
or otherwise secured, according to the work- 
manship of the builder. 

While the framing is going on, there should 
be two broad planks laid level on the ground, 
to secure uniformity and assist the eye. The 
graduation of the framing as it proceeds to 
both ends from the center and loses its central 
flatness of floor may be judged by the eye, and 
a gentle rise should be given toward the ends. 

Six battens, of like size with those in the 
gunwales, are to be secured to the inside of the 
frames, and then screwed to the solid stem and 
stern pieces. One of these will traverse the 
center of each side; one will lie in the middle 
of each bilge; and the other two, spread apart 
in the center, will traverse the bottom of the 
craft. The structure will now appear as shown 
in Fig. 2. 

After the steamed material has fully dried in 
position, and after each interior batten has 
been secured to each frame, loose the skeleton 
framework from the stakes, turn it over and 
sheathe the outside of the frames with long strips 
like thin veneering, this being double on the 
bottom. The Indians here use bark, or the 
thin, long and flat strips they make for basket- 
work. 

The grain of these strips must be used longi- 
tudinally—the object being to soften the 
inequalities of the framing to the outside skin, 
and to give an extra stiffening and strength 
against longitudinal strain. These strips should 
be tacked in place until they are further secured 
by the outside canvas. 

Let the canvas be thick, the edges double 
sewed like a sail. Where cutting is necessary 
at the curves, the parts should be lapped and 
strongly sewed. Neat work at the end pieces, 
where the edges of the canvas should be secured 
by galvanized tacks, closely placed, will do 
much to make the craft resemble a fine Indian 
canoe. The canvas should be lapped tightly 
round the gunwales and lashed at close inter- 
vals -with marline. The canoe should be 
painted on the outside. 

A forward canvas decking, made adjustable, 
is desirable for keeping things dry. Quarter- 
inch bottom. boards, shaped to the floor, provide 
protection from boots. Home-made _life- 
preservers, of canvas and ground cork, are 
the best cushions to kneel on—and they have 
other uses. 

If a good mill or carpenter’s shop is within 
reach, better results could probably be got by 
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securing professional assistance. 
directions are mainly for boys who have no 
such facilities, and who are content with a craft 


The above | 





which, while it will not reach perfection in the | 


way of grace and trimness, is yet stanch and 
serviceable. 
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LL persons 
ested in wild ani- 
mals in captivity 
must have noticed the great change that has 
taken place in recent years in the education and 
training of the savage beasts which have been 
taught to take part in public performances. In 


bygone days the lion-tamer was usually a man ; 


who in physical and mental development very 
much resembled the animals who had been 
taught to fear and, in some degree, to obey him. 

Powerful, active and alert, as if he were but 
another wild animal who had come to assert 
his superiority over his companions of the 
forest and the jungle, the lion-tamer entered 
the cage. With his eyes fixed upon the savage 
creatures who crouched before him, he knew 
well that if for a moment he allowed them to 
think that he had relaxed his imperious vigi- 
lance, one of the ferocious beasts, as watchful 
as himself, might leap upon him and hurl him 
to the floor, where, if he were not rescued by 
means of the hot irons and pitchforks of the 
attendants on guard behind the cage, the other 
animals would quickly join in putting an end 
to his professional career. 

How different are many of the performances 
of wild beasts at the present day! Here is a 
wide and lofty circular cage like a great room, 
light, and open to view in every direction. 
Around the edge of the circular floor are low 
pedestals, and on each of these sits, as quietly 
as if he were occupying a seat in an orchestra 
chair, a wild animal, or at least an animal 
which was once wild. If one of them happens 
to be a little restless it is because he is young; 
and if he should hop down from his perch to 
have a ‘‘confab’’ with one of his companions, he 
speedily hops back again at the mild command 
of a gentleman in a dress suit, who walks 
about the floor of the cage directing the various 
exercises of the animals. 


As if at a Dinner - Party. 


HEN this director desires a lion, a 
Bengal tiger, or any other beast to step 
down from his pedestal and perform 

some feat of intelligence or agility, all he has to 
do is to say so, and he is immediately obeyed. 
When the appliances necessary for any of the 
performances are required they are brought into 


inter- | 





insisted that there were people 
| in the more peaceful walks of 
life who had as little fear in 
their composition as any lion- 
|tamer. As a proof of this 
Mr. Forrest asserted that never in his life had 
he known what it was to be afraid of anything. 


The Test Herr Driesbach Made. 


some further conversation he proposed 


| that the tragedian should accompany him to his 


home. When they entered the house a gas-jet 
was burning low in the hall, and having closed 
the front door, Herr Driesbach put up his hand 
to turn on more light; but, apparently by acci- 
dent, he put it out, so that the two men were 
left standing in absolute darkness. 

Exclaiming at his stupidity, the master of 
the house declared that he had no matches 
about him, and asked Mr. Forrest if he could 
give him one. But the tragedian never carried | 
matches, as his companion probably knew, and 


a few moments while he made his way to the 
back of the house to procure some. 

Left to himself, Forrest stood perfectly still, 
for if he attempted to move he might stumble | 
over something ; and while thus quietly waiting 
for his host to appear with a match, he heard 
a curious sniffing at different points round him, 


dog, touched him on one hand, after which he 


heavy mass of hair. 
the muffled taps of heavy paws. 

He perceived the odor of the breath of beasts. 
He knew that he was standing there 
in the dark surrounded by lions, mov- 
ing freely about him, and sniffing and 
smelling at him to find out whether 
they knew him or not. 

The blood ran cold in the veins of 
the tragedian, but he did not move, he 





the cage by persons in dress suits, who walk — 


about arranging bars or hurdles or hoops, with 
no more apparent fear than if they were waiting 
upon a dinner-party of ladies and gentlemen. 
There are no whips, there are no pitchforks, 
there are no red-hot irons; nobody stamps; 
nobody shouts; nobody cows with his glaring 
eye a cowardly but ferocious beast. A horse 
is brought into the cage. There is no roaring, 
no subdued excitement, no apparent thirsting 
for blood among the ani- 
mals on the pedestals. As 
the horse canters round the 
ring a great lioness, obe- 
dient to a nod from the 
leading gentleman, leaps 
upon the horse’s back, and 
is carried round the cage. 
She hates riding on horse- 
back. She clings with 
some difficulty to the plat- 
form saddle, but she would 
as soon think of disobey- 
ing the command of her 


mild-mannered preceptor as a soldier would | 


think of disobeying the orders of an officer. 

By whatever means these animals have been 
brought into this condition of obedience and 
discipline, there are no signs in the perform- 
ance of violence or brutal compulsion. 
might suppose that the naturally savage crea- 
tures had been hypnotized. If these perform- 
ances had taken place in the middle ages the 
individuals in the dress coats would have been 


did not call out. As if he had been a 
statue of a man he remained motion- 
less, feeling that if he showed the 
slightest sign of fear the beasts would 
be upon him. 


Presently—it seemed many, many 


HE HAD UNDERTAKEN TO WHEEL IT FROM THE PACIFIC 
OCEAN TO THE ATLANTIC. 


minutes to Forrest—Driesbach appeared with a 
match. The gas was lighted, and the pale 
tragedian saw near him three or four large 


| performing lions who had been quietly liberated 


One | 


in great danger of being executed as magicians. | 


The new system of taming and training wild | [ 


beasts is almost as superior to the older methods 


as arbitration of dissensions between nations | 


would be to the exercise of the arts of war. 
But even in the earlier days of lion-taming 
there seems to have been among some of the 


‘professors in the art that power of influencing 


and controlling wild beasts without a show of 
violence which is so noticeable to-day. Edwin 
Forrest, the tragedian, used to tell a story 
which illustrates this point. 

He was well acquainted with a German lion- 
tamer, Herr Driesbach, and one evening the 
two were sitting together in a restaurant, 
conversing upon the subject of fear. Of course 


from an adjoining room. 
‘*You are a brave man!’’ exclaimed the lion- 
tamer. ‘‘You have proved you have no fear.’”’ 


Edwin Forrest’s Reply. 
iL HE reply of Forrest cannot be set down 


( 
_ never entered it again. 


between the two men was at an end. Such 


|an unwarrantable test of courage could not be 


any one would be willing to admit that a man | 
who would go alone into a cage of wild beasts | considered training is often nothing more than 
was not a person who would be likely to be | the persistent exercise, rendered almost mechan- | animals,’’ I said. 


frightened by anything, but the tragedian | 





forgiven. 


It is probable that during the whole of this | 


blood-curdling incident the owner of the lions 
was not far away from his friend, and that 


the cat-eyed animals were fully aware of his | 


presence, and would have obeyed any command 
he saw fit to give them. 

The capability of receiving education pos- 
sessed by an animal, a part of whose life at 
least has been spent in the unrestrained exer- 


cise of his savage instincts, is an interesting | 
that what is | 


subject. I believe, however, 


ical by constant repetition, of one of the primal 


O doubt of the truth of this statement was 
expressed by Herr Driesbach, and after | 


Driesbach asked him to wait where he was for | 


and then something cold, like the nose of a} 


was brushed by what seemed to be a long and | 
On the bare floor he heard | 

























here, but he speedily left that house and | 
The friendship | 
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instincts of a savage creature—his desire to 
escape from captivity. 
| In illustration of this I will relate an inci- 
}dent: I was walking upon a highroad in 
| Virginia toward the close of a summer after- 
noon. The road sloped gently downward for a 
long distance in front of me, and far away, 
almost at the bottom of the hill, I saw a small 
| Object coming toward me. It was in the 
middle of the road, but it did not seem to bea 
|}man walking or a man riding or a vehicle, and 
| I watched it with considerable curiosity as it 
| Slowly approached. 

After a time I made out that it was a man 
walking; that something was moving before 
| him, and in front of that was some kind of 
| small animal. In a short time I made out that 
| the man was pushing a heavily loaded wheel- 
barrow, and that a dog was running in front of 
it. This seemed odd, because as the man was 
walking how could the dog run and not leave 
| him behind? And yet this was the case. 

When I was near enough I saw a curious 
| Sight. A man of medium height, slender, but 
apparently of wiry strength, was pushing a 
wheelbarrow, loaded high above its sides, and 
covered with a piece of tarpaulin. He was 
poorly dressed, dusty and hot; but he wheeled 
his heavy barrow with an earnest energy which 
showed that his heart was in his work. To 
one side of the barrow the creature I had taken 
for a dog was fastened by a long chain, and his 
peculiar motion was caused by his efforts to 
run, which was impossible, of course, for the 
man could proceed only at a fast walk. The 
result was that the animal pulled a great part 
of the weight of the wheelbarrow. 


| The Wolf and the Wheelbarrow. 


HEN the man came up to me he stopped, 

al evidently very glad to rest and talk. In 

the course of the conversation which 
followed he informed me that he was wheeling 
| that barrow on a wager. He had.undertaken to 
wheel it from the Pacific Ocean to the Atlantic, 
| and if he should succeed in his object he would 
win a considerable sum. He had travelled 
long and had worked hard, suffering all sorts of 
privations, exposure and fatigue; but he was 
now in Virginia and approaching the seacoast, 
| and he was confident he would soon accomplish 
|}his arduous task. His barrow was loaded as 





compactly as a sailor would load a little boat 
in which he expected to take a long voyage— 
articles of food and clothing, cooking utensils, 
various tools, a tent, and, in fact, with almost 
everything necessary to a man travelling alone 
over wild mountains and deserted prairies. 

Perceiving that my eyes were fixed upon the 
wheel, he began to explain the very remarkable 
construction of this part of his barrow. It had 
| the ordinary hub, spokes, fellies and tire; but 
all these parts seemed to be bound together by 
a vast number of complicated strings, so that 
| it looked like a web made by a spider who did 
not understand her trade. 

**You see,’’ said he, ‘‘that it was part of 
the wager that I should travel across the conti- 
nent with the same wheelbarrow I started with. 
This wheel began to break and give out long 
ago. I mended it in every way that I could, 
| but the best thing I could do to it was to tie 
it up, and now it is almost like one solid piece. 
| Whenever a cord gets worn and breaks I stop 
and put on a new one; and so I have gone on, 
until now it looks as if that wheel has more 
string about it than it has wood or iron.’’ 

I now asked him about his dog. ‘‘That 
ain’t a dog,’’ he said. ‘‘That is a prairie- 
wolf. I bought him of a hunter, and he has 
| helped me a lot, I can tell you. I don’t believe 
I should ever have got across the Rockies if it 
hadn’t been for him.’ 

**I did not know that you could train these 
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He laughed. ‘‘Train ’em!’’ said he. ‘‘I 
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don’t believe anybody can do that! I don’t 
call this fellow trained! All I’ve ever taught | 
him is not to try to bite me.’’ 

‘*But he helps you to pull your barrow!”’ I 
exclaimed. ‘‘It is not his nature to do that.’’ 

‘*Yes, it is,’’ said the man. ‘‘It is his 
nature to get away. He has been trying to get 
away all the distance from California to this 
spot. The more he tries to get away the harder 
he pulls, and the more he helps me. If I’d 
let him loose now he’d bolt for somewhere, 
anywhere, so he could get away. I feed him 
and treat him well, but that makes no differ- 
ence. He does a lot for me, but he doesn’t do 
it because he wants to. He helps me because 
I have fixed things so that there isn’t anything 
else for him to do. No, sir, he is not trained. 
He is ready to be as wild as ever he was as 
soon as he gets a chance.’’ 

While we talked the animal stood sullenly 
pulling at his chain. He could not move the 
wheelbarrow without the help of the man. 
It was plain enough that his strongest desire 
in life was to tug at that chain until, at some 
happy moment, he might be able to break it 
and free himself from captivity. 

The man asked my advice about a camping- 
place for the night, and I directed him to a 
farmhouse, the owner of which would, 
doubtless, allow him to set up his little 
tent in some sheltered spot. Then we 
parted company. 

As I afterward thought of this wild, 
gaunt prairie-wolf tugging at the heavy 
wheelbarrow, my mind went back to 
some curious performances that I had 
seen some years before, of creatures 
which might almost be termed wild 
animals. This was an exhibition of 
what were called ‘‘trained fieas,’’ 
which was most interesting, and 
showed a degree of skill and patience 
on the part of the so-called trainer 
which was indeed wonderful. 

Four of these fleas, harnessed like 
horses, drew a little golden carriage. 
On the back seat of the vehicle sat 
what might be supposed to be a lady 
flea, holding a parasol over her head. 
On the box seat sat a coachman, with 
a footman by his side. The little 
equipage moved slowly over the marble 
table on which the exhibition was 
given, and the fleas which composed 
the team showed no more disposition 
to skip about and behave badly than 
if they had been well-trained horses. 

A company of fleas, in couples, 
waltzed round upon a tiny dancing 
floor, inspired by a merry air from 
a small music-box; and many other 
curious things were done by these 
fleas, which seemed animated only 
by a desire to obey their master. 
Apparently no living creatures could 
be better trained and drilled than 
were these lively insects. They 
never balked or hesitated; they did 
exactly what they were expected 
to do. 

But after careful examination and 
consideration, the secret of these surprising 
performances became plain to me. The fleas 
were doing what they did because it had 
been made impossible for them to do anything 
else. 

The little creatures composing the four-in- 
hand team did not skip and jump, for their 
jumping legs had been taken off. Only their 
walking legs were left, and they were fastened 
to the pole of the carriage in such a way that 
they could proceed but in one direction. 

The coachman, the footman and the lady on 
the back seat were bound to their places by 
filaments that could be perceived only by the 
aid of a magnifying-glass. 

The fleas who made up the dancing-party 
were bound together in pairs, so that each one 
faced in a different direction, and when they 
moved they went round and round instead of 
proceeding in a direct course. The music-box 
was under them, and when it began to play it 
frightened them, and their efforts to get away 
resulted in a series of revolutions by each of 
the little couples which very much resembled 
waltzing. 

The exhibitor was an Italian goldsmith, and 
the only thing worthy of admiration in the 
performances of these fleas was the proof they 
gave of his wonderful skill in fashioning the 
minute, almost microscopic vehicles and machin- 
ery necessary for the various acts of the little 
performers. 

A chariot less than a quarter of an inch 
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long, with wheels which turned upon their | ‘‘ 


axles, each wheel furnished with spokes; a 
golden chain, not an inch in length, but made 
up of more than a hundred links—these were 
amazing evidences of man’s skill in minute 
mechanism; but the performances of his fleas 
proved nothing but his astonishing patience, 
his remarkable eyesight and his inhumanity. 

There are animals, such as dogs and horses, 
which, after they have been taught to do certain 
things, continue to do them because it pleases 
them, and also, in certain cases, because they 
like to please their masters. 

But the great majority of the animals which 
are called ‘‘trained’’ go through their perform- 
ances simply because there is no help for it. 
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“WAS YE COMIN’ IN, 
MISS ABBY?" 








In the conditions in which they have been 
placed they do not cease to obey, but in their 
savage hearts they never cease to rebel. There 








are men and women and youthful folks who 
—but I am not going to moralize. My readers 
can do that for themselves. 
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. ryt seems funny to think of you as 
I married and settled in a home of your 
own, Kate, after mothering the brood 


| of us,’’ remarked Carolyn Mason to her sister. 
|She bent over a vase—one of the wedding 


presents. 
‘*Frank’s wife gave me that. Wasn’t it a 
shame, Caddie, that you had to go and be sick 
just at the time of the wedding ?’’ 
‘IT know it, dear. 





But if it hadn’t 
happened I shouldn’t now be here for this 
splendid little visit, having the fun of taking 


much for human endurance. 


inventory of your possessions. Is this the end 
of the wedding presents? Isn’t there a single 
one more ?”” 

Something in her sister’s tone caused the 
bride to glance up quickly. 

‘‘What do you mean by one more?’’ she 
asked. 

‘*T was wondering if there wasn’t anything 
from — father,’’ replied Carolyn. Her voice 
faltered slightly over the last word. 

“Oh, that was it, was it? Well, my dear, 
you may save your eyesight. There is nothing 
from father.’’ 

“‘l’m so sorry!’’ said Carolyn. ‘‘I didn’t 
like to write and ask you, and I had hoped 
you forgot to mention it.’’ 

Kate laughed unpleasantly. ‘‘Oh, I should 
not have forgotten it!’’ she said. ‘‘No, he 
served me as he did the boys—and you; let me 
go without a kind word, or one of regret. 
And why? Just because Bert didn’t suit him. 
As if there’s a man on earth, or a woman, 
either, who could do that!’’ 

“T thought he’d surely like Jessie, when 
Frank married her,’’ Carolyn hazarded. 

**Yes; where could you find a nicer girl? 
And Dick’s wife, too. But because they were 
not his own particular choice! And what was 
your unpardonable sin? Just because you —’’ 
“Don’t, Kit!’’ cried the girl, in distress. 
What’s the use of going all over the ground 
again ?’’ 

‘* Your voice was your one great talent. 
And he shut his door against his own child 
because she chose to cultivate it when the 
opportunity came !’’ 

‘*Kate, I beg of you!’”’ cried Carolyn. ‘‘How 
does he get along?’’ she broke off, suddenly. 

“He is all alone. Dick told me he called 
there the other evening. Father was eating 
his supper,—a poor, picked-up meal,—but his 


| grim spirit would allow him to make no con- 


cessions. He permitted himself neither apology 
nor comment in asking Dick to join him. 

**Did I tell you that Bert and I asked father 
to make his home with us when we were 





It did seem almost too | care whatever! 





married? We did; but he refused in such a 
contemptuous way that I made up my mind 
right there that he, not I, should make the 
next advances. Well, the other night Dick 
said it made him positively ache to see the 
state of the house. But what could he do? 
What can anybody do?” and Kate’s voice sof- 
tened a little. ‘‘That’s the pity of it. Father’s 
getting old, and to be there all alone with no 
He’s still our father, and I 
miss the care I’ve taken of 
=p him for nearly twenty years. ’’ 

A long silence fell in the 
room, which Carolyn broke 
when she could trust her 
voice : 

“T’m going up there to- 
morrow, Kate.’’ 

‘*You’re going up there! 
What good will itdo? You'll 
just bring away another un- 
pleasant memory, and we 
Masons have enough of 
those.’’ 

“Oh, do you think I’d let 
him see me, after what he 
said when I went away? 
Not for worlds! I’m going 
when he’s away at work. 
You know Bert said this 
morning that father was cut- 
ting bushes off in the alder 
meadow. I'll clean up the 
house and get one good supper 
ready for him, poor old man.!’’ 

It was with anything but a 
light heart that Carolyn found 
herself travelling the familiar 
way that led toward ‘‘home’’ 
—what a mockery the word 
seemed to her! Not a bush 
by the wayside, not a stone 
in the path but had been 
familiar to her ever since the 
happy day when her mother 
had watched her from the 
doorway the first time she 
went to school. 

And now! She drew the 
floating veil down over her 
face as she approached the 
neighboring farmhouses, 
partly to hide the tears that dropped, partly in 
the hope of keeping her identity from prying 
eyes. 

But as she passed the lane that led to the 
house of Miss J. Abigail Hemingway, and saw 
that sharp-eyed and shrill-voiced spinster at the 
window, she felt that her poor little attempt at 
disguise was futile, and that the neighborhood 
would learn of her return to her father’s house 
before Miss Abigail slept that night. 

Carolyn kept her eyes to the front, however, 
pretending not to hear the neighborly hail that 
Miss Hemingway sent after her. ‘‘I guess I’m 
old enough to know my own business, and to 
do it without any of what Dick calls ‘foreign 
influence,’ ’’ she assured herself, as she opened 
her father’s gate and stepped into the neglected 
dooryard. 

That old John Mason was a ‘‘hard man’’ 
was conceded by all his neighbors. His chil- 
dren, one after another, had felt his heavy 
hand, all except little Carolyn, the baby and 
pet of the family, who had found the one 
tender spot in the man’s rough ‘nature. 

Even between these two, few endearments 
had ever passed ; but the laying of the father’s 
work-worn hand upon her brown curls was 
enough to make the child happy for days. 

As she grew older, and especially after her 
mother’s death, when the storm of his wrath 
would break upon the older children, often- 
times for slight cause, Carolyn, in a tremor of 
fear for brother or sister, would creep to her 
father’s side and slip her hand into his. As 
if there were magic in her touch, it never failed 
of effect. 

But Carolyn’s decision as to her ‘‘career’’* 
not only caused the most profound sensation in 
the neighborhood, but changed in a day the 
happy relationship that had existed between 
her and her father for the nineteen yous of 
her life. 

Carolyn was the leading soprano in the choir 
of the church, and when in Christmas carol or 
Easter hymn her voice rose clear and high, 
those few travelled ones who had been as far 
as Boston or New York loyally declared that 
she could hold her own against any celebrity. 

One summer a famous singer came to the 
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village, and heard Carolyn’s voice. She took 
Carolyn away with her, placed her under the 
best tutors, and was training her for success. 

But Carolyn’s father had not seen or written 
to her since the day she had left home. 

She found the key in that time-honored 
hiding-place—under the door-mat. She thought 
Kate’s description of the place had prepared 
her for what she should find ;- but the sight of 
the kitchen, once a marvel of neatness, depressed 
her. But she had not forgotten how to work. 
Resolutely she turned back her sleeves, and 
put on the big apron she had brought with 
her. Then she built a fire in the stove and 


Soiled dishes were everywhere; and when 
these were washed it was impossible to put 
them back upon the dirty shelf-papers in the 
pantry. So, taking some old newspapers from 
a pile on the lounge, she sat down on the door- 
step and clipped their edges into fanciful pat- 
terns, as she had used to do long ago. 

The chickens came timidly toward her, and 
she could see in their varied hues traces of 
their descent from favorites of her time. A 
pair of fiery eyes surveyed her from a dark 
corner of the wood-shed, and in a delightfully 
unexpected answer to her tentative call, old 
Margery Daw, the cat, came purring and 
rubbing about her knees. After that Carolyn 
felt herself less an alien. 

There was one bright spot in this benighted 
house—the washing was ‘‘put out,’’ evidently, 
for there was plenty of clean linen. So when 
the rag carpets had been thoroughly swept and 
everything dusted, the table newly set and the 
stove made to shine, Carolyn felt that an article 
she had recently read, on ‘‘The Charm of an 
Old-Fashioned New England Kitchen,’’ might 
have been written of hers. Of hers? Well, 
she was proud of it, anyway. 

The September afternoon grew chill as the 
sun descended, and she put more wood on the 
fire and began preparations for supper. Red 
and yellow peaches bending the trees in the 
yard reminded her how fond of peach shortcake 
her father used to be. In a few minutes a pan 
of dough was baking in the oven, and Carolyn 
was slicing peaches to put between the layers. 

All else was done. A loaf of feather cake 
stood steaming on the table beside a platter of 
ham and potatoes. She covered this over on 
the table, not daring to leave it in the oven, 
lest her father should not find it. And now 
the shortcake, crown of the feast, took its place 
beside the other things. It was six o’clock. 
Carolyn, having rolled her apron in a paper, 
pushed the teapot to the back of the stove, and 
while ready for instant flight, watched the lane 
intently. 

A figure came slowly into view over the little 
hill back of the house. This was what the 
girl had waited for, and she followed its every 
movement with her heart in her eyes. 

Farther and farther back from the window 
she drew, that he might not see her, but she 
missed not a single detail. She noted, witha 
quick catching of the breath, how gray his hair 
had grown. Why, father—her father—was 
getting to be an old man! Kate had told her 
so, to be sure, but the statement had not 
impressed her like the actuality. Her father’s 
eyes had been keen and piercing. The most 
noticeable thing about them now was the utter 
weariness in them. 

He hung up the scythe in the apple-tree, and 
half-way to the house, as if too tired to goa 
step farther, dropped down upon the chopping- 
block and put his head between his hands. 

At that moment the world held no honor that 
Carolyn would not have sacrificed for the right 
to go to her father and slip her hand into his, 
as when she was a child. But the memory of 
the words spoken three years before came back 
to her: 

**Remember, if you leave me to go with that 
woman, you are no longer child of mine!’’ 

The girl tiptoed to the door leading into the 
hall. 


With her hand on the door-knob, Carolyn 
turned for a parting look at the familiar room, 
which had never seemed cozier, even in her 
mother’s time. She would try always to 
remember it like this, and to forget how soon 
it must return to the state in which she had 
found it. 

Outside in the hall, she closed the door behind 
her. Then she heard her father’s step in the 
kitchen, and the sound held her irresistibly. 
She must see what he would do! 

A light of ground glass, traced in conventional 
design, had been placed in the door between 
kitchen and hall, and through the polished 
petals of a flower in the glass the girl watched 
her father. He was standing in the middle of 
the floor, gazing with amazement round him, 
and the thought came to Carolyn, “He will 
search to find who did it!’’ 

But her father made no search. What was 
to Carolyn a terrible sound—half-groan, half- 
cery—broke from his lips. He threw himself 
down in the chair at the table, and buried his 
face in his outflung arms. 

Carolyn could bear no more. Through blind- 
ing tears she made her way to the outer door, 
and opened it, to be met on the very threshold 
by the last person in the world she wished to 
see—Miss J. Abigail Hemingway ! 

‘‘Why, my dear girl!’’ cried Miss Heming- 
way, in her piercing, high-pitched voice. ‘‘I 
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just knew it was you, and told Sister Eunice 
so when I saw you passin’. Says I, ‘There’s 
Carolyn Mason come home again, an’ if ever a 
good thing happened, that’s one, for her father 
certainly needs some one to look after him.’ 
Says I —’’ 

Carolyn was not listening. She was think- 
ing that her father could not possibly escape 
hearing the noise, and that he would presently 
come to see what it was all about. Carolyn 
was proud, too proud to be caught in the act of 
running away from her father’s house. But 
could her pride bear it any better if he should 
come out and order her away in the presence 
of this prying woman? 

A shuffling footstep heralded the approach of 
the householder. He came round the house 
from the back, and viewed the pair without 
apparent emotion. He nodded a stiff ‘‘Good 
evenin’ !’’ to Miss Abigail, and shot one ques- 
tioning glance at his daughter, but did not 
speak to her. 

They might call John Mason a hard man, 
but no one had ever accused him of being a 
dull one. He saw the appeal, unconscious 
though it was, in Carolyn’s eyes, and recog- 
nized the cause. John Mason, as well as his 
daughter, was proud, and blood is thicker than 
water. Turning to the older woman he asked, 
politely enough, ‘‘ Was ye comin’ in, Miss 
Abby? Anything I can do for ye?’’ 

‘*No, oh, no, thank ye, Mr. Mason! I just 
happened to see Carolyn as she come by this 
afternoon, and thought I’d be the first to run 
over and welcome her, that’s all.’’ 

“I’m obliged to ye. Better come in, then, 
Carolyn, if Miss Hemin’ way won’t, before the 
supper gets cold.’’ 

Inside, father and daughter faced each other. 
Carolyn spoke first. 

‘*Thank you, father, for not shaming me 
before her,’’ she said, tremblingly. ‘‘I am 
visiting Kate, and when she told me you had 
no one keeping house for you, I came up to 
straighten things out a little, for once. I 
should have been away now but for meeting 
that woman at the door. I’m going now. 
Good-by !’’ 

Instead of answering, her father came nearer, 
and held out both hands with an imploring 
gesture. 

** Caddie,’? —he spoke the childish name 
huskily,—‘‘Caddie, I’m an old, broken man. 
Couldn’t you stay with me the little while I’ll 
need you ?”’ 

Then Carolyn found herself where she had 
not been since she was a child,—where she 
had never expected to be again,—in her father’s 
arms. 













THE SECESSION OF MR. LAMB. 
BY F. E. C. ROBBINS. 


“(NO they’ve got 

that story about 

Mr. Lamb’s get- 
ting up and going out 
of church clear over 
to Pinefield, have 
they ?”’ exclaimed the 
old lady, impatiently. 
“Tt beats all how 
that did travel! 

‘*Yes, Eleanor, you 
give me time and 
I’ll tell you about it. 
It happened rather 
queer, for it was only 
the Monday before 
that we had the min- 
ister to tea, and your 
Uncle Andrew had 
given him a lot of 
advice. 

‘*Parish matters 
weigh pretty heavy 
on Andrew, and he 
was dreadfully afraid that the new minister, 
being young and one of the go-ahead kind, was 
liable to do or say something that would make 
feeling. So he spent the heft of the evening 
posting Mr. Tyler up on the points that this 
or that one in the parish was touchy about. 

‘*Well, come Sunday morning, the minister 
had a sermon about not laying up treasures on 
earth. It was interesting, but I didn’t notice 
anything out of the common in it till I saw 
Mr. Lamb hitching about in his pew and 
appearing to be terribly worked up. Then I 
began to realize what the minister was saying. 

‘‘He was speaking of the man whose one 
object in life is to accumulate property, and he 
pictured him out pretty strong—counting over 
his money and figuring up his interest, and all 
the time letting the love of gain eat like rust 
into his soul. 

“‘Now, you see, Mr. Lamb was the only 
man in the congregation that that could hit. 
He lets money out at interest, and he has had 
the reputation of being terrible grasping and 
close. To be sure, he was paying twenty dollars 
a year for the support of preaching; but that 
wasn’t half what he could afford, and he only 
came to church about once in so often. 

“‘Well, Mr. Tyler kept laying it on thicker 
and thicker, and Mr. Lamb kept acting more 
and more uneasy, and about everybody in 
church was noticing it. And finally he got up 
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as if he had stood it as long as he could, and 
just walked out of church without looking to 
the right or the left. Everybody seemed to be 
holding their breath as he went down the aisle, 
and Andrew whispered to me, ‘There goes 
twenty dollars out of the minister’s salary!’ 

‘*But Mr. Tyler didn’t appear a bit flustered. 
He went on to his next point as if nothing had 
happened. And he was just so calm when 
Andrew got him one side after meeting and told 
him what a blunder he’d made. He said that 
his sermon hadn’t been directed against any 
one in particular. But he wasn’t aware that 
there was anything untrue in it, and he had 
preached it in all sincerity; and therefore he 
trusted that no harm would come from it, and 
he even felt to hope that some good might 
result. But your Uncle Andrew felt so worked 
up that he couldn’t eat a mite of dinner. 

‘*But just before time for meeting in the 
afternoon who should drive up all smiling but 
Mr. Lamb, with his wife and children. And 
he stepped up to Mr. Tyler, who was standing 
on the meeting-house steps, and says he: 

“**T was terrible sorry to miss part of your 
sermon, for I was greatly interested as far as I 





ERCHED high on the steel 

p framework of a tall building, 

**Knocker’”’ sat moodily eating 
his noonday meal. There was some- 
thing wrong with his appetite that 
day, for he did a very uncommon 
thing—he left the second piece of pie 
untouched. 

From where he sat on the flat roof 
truss, the lad could look down on any 
side through a tangled web-work of 
steel beams, columns and girders into 
the basement, nine stories below. To 
any one not accustomed to climbing, 
this would have seemed a dizzy height ; 
but to Knocker, who had helped erect 
the building, it was a very uninterest- 
ing thing. 

Knocker had won his remarkable 
name from the many positions he had held on the 
Claypool Building. Beginning in the basement 
as water-boy, he had worked his way up during 
the erection of the building to the dignity of 
rivet-heater. That was something to be proud 
of, thought Knocker; but after all, what did it 
amount to if he could not become a union 
man ? 

That had been the height of Knocker’s 
ambition, to become a union man, and march 
with the iron-workers in the Labor-day parade. 
But Labor day had come, and it had found 
Knocker keeping solitary watch over the build- 
ing while the union men were off enjoying 
the holiday. 

‘All on account of not knowing how to 
tie the square hitch!’’ muttered the boy to 
himself, as he closed the lid of his dinner- 
basket. 

All the long summer Knocker had been 
diligently preparing for the examination he 
would have to pass before entering the union. 
The day before he had taken the examination, 
and had failed in it. It was, as he said, all 
on account of not knowing how to tie the 
square hitch. 

“Big Jim,’’ one of the top men, and the 
boy’s good friend, had given him lessons in tying 
knots and rigging. Jim had repeatedly warned 
his young pupil about that knot, but it seemed 
so easy and simple to tie that Knocker had 
given it slight attention. 

When, however, he appeared confidently 
before the board of examiners, and they told 
him to tie the square knot, he became confused, 
and did the very worst thing possible; he tied 
a ‘‘granny.’’ 

The only difference in these two knots is 
that in the square hitch the two lines forming 
the loop are parallel, while in the granny they 
are crossed. The latter will sometimes slip 
when placed under a strain. 

Perhaps only a structural iron-worker or a 
sailor would have noticed the mistake; but 
among these two classes of men the offense of 
tying a false knot cannot be overlooked. The 
head of the examining board, an old man who 
had grown gray in erecting ironwork, saw the 
error in an instant, and kindly but firmly 
refused to proceed further: with the examina- 
tion. 

“*They wouldn’t even give me a chance to 
show what I do know about ironwork!’’ said 
Knocker, hotly, that evening, as he related his 
failure to Big Jim. 

‘*Well, according to rules, you can send in 
your application again in three months. In 
the meantime learn to tie the square hitch.’’ 

Big Jim meant that for consolation, as well 
as advice, but it fell short of the mark. The 
true cause of Knocker’s deep desire to enter the 
union did not come from the dollar and a half 
increase in wages. 

To Knocker a fearless iron-worker was a 
hero. What would his boy friends have thought 


heard. But,’ says he, ‘something that you 
said reminded me ail at once that I had come 
away from my office and left my safe unlocked, 
and I couldn’t rest easy until I had gone back 
and seen to it.’ 

‘*Then he went on to say that he should 
really like to borrow that sermon and read up 
the part he lost; and Mr. Tyler, he said he 
should be much pleased to lend it to him.’’ 

‘‘And so that’s all there was to that story !’’ 
said Miss Eleanor, with a suggestion of disap- 
pointment in her tone. 

‘*Well, I don’t know but there was a kind 
of sequel to it, after all. It appears that some- 
how it came to Mr. Lamb’s ears what the 
people had supposed was his reason for going 
out of church that day, and instead of making 
him mad, it must have set him to thinking. 

‘*At any rate, there’s quite a change come 
over him. He has doubled his subscription, 
and he has been to church every Sunday; and 
I got it pretty straight that he has let the 
Widow Higgins off with paying four per cent. 
interest on her note instead of seven. But of 


course those things didn’t get as far as 
It’s only ill news that travels fast.’’ 





Pinefield. 






THE BOY.. 
AND DOWN ON HIS AIRY S 


ORAWN BY 
CHASE EMERSON 


| when they saw him marching with such men 
in the parade? That would indeed have been 
a triumph. 


then to be in the union!’’ was Knocker’s 
mental comment, as he looked round for some 
source of amusement. ‘‘I don’t care whether 
I ever learn to tie the square hitch or not.’ 
Just then a band down the street struck up 
a tune, and Knocker became all excitement. 
He knew the different unions were forming for 
their march. In a few moments the great 
Labor-day parade would pass the Claypool 
Building. ° 


to watch it. Picking up a long scaffolding 
board, he ran one end of it far out past the 
edge of the building, and hastily made the 
other end fast to one of the roof trusses. 

Then he boldly walked out on it and sat 
down, allowing his feet to dangle over the end 
of the board. 

Although it bent in a manner most frightful 
to the onlookers, who were filling the street 
below, Knocker knew the plank was of yellow 
pine, and would bear five times his weight. 

A moment later the crowd’s attention was 
attracted toward the street corner below. 

Knocker also looked in that direction, and 
saw the leading band swinging round the 
corner into the street. Close behind came a 
company of perhaps a hundred men, dressed 
in gray caps and blouses. Knocker at once 
recognized them as the iron-workers who had 
just completed the erection of the Claypool 
Building. 

The boy’s recent disappointment was instantly 
forgotten as he became filled with enthusiasm 
| at the sight of this company leading all others 
| in the parade. These sunburned men from the 
| Claypool Building would have rejoiced an old 
erection boss; to Knocker each one of them 
| was a hero. The boy, forgetting where he 
| was, began to spring up and down on his airy 
| seat, keeping time to the music of the band as 
| he waved his hat and cheered. 

But all at once, when the band was directly 
| underneath and the Claypool company half a 





BEGAN TO SPRING UP 


‘“*Three months! Much good it will do me} 


Knocker looked round for a place from which | 


|square away, Knocker became aware that 
something was wrong with his seat. Letting 
| go his hat, the boy bent over and clutched the 
| end of the board with both hands. 
| When the plank came to rest, Knocker found 
| his end had sunk down three feet below the 
| edge of the building; and although he had 
| ceased to spring up and down, it still continued 
|to sink. Like a snail it crawled past the angle 
|of twenty, then thirty degrees, while the boy 
sat clutching the board in horror. 

He realized what was happening. In his 
excitement in tying down the other end of the 
| plank, Knocker had used, instead of the square 
| hitch he had intended, the terrible granny. 
| Slowly but surely it was giving way. 
At last the boy opened his eyes in relief to 
| find the board had come to a standstill. He 
| remembered that in one end of the lashing he 
had used there was a hard knot. Thinking 
this knot had travelled up to the granny, and 
| that the latter was now as safe as a square 
| hitch, Knocker began to squirm back up the 
plank. But this proved an indiscreet move, 
and almost a fatal one. 

The granny had not been stopped by the 
hard knot, but merely by a frayed edge on the 
rope. Hardly had the boy made his first move 
| when this pulled through, and the plank gave 
| a little lurch downward. 





| Knocker was all but overbalanced, and saved 


| himself barely by again clutching the end of 
| the plank. It seemed then as if Knocker had 
|ruined his only chance for life. The plank 
| slowed down again to its former movement, 
but it continued to sink under the 
boy’s weight. 

Below, the parade came to a halt, 
all but the leading band, which, 
unconscious of the pending catastro- 
phe, went marching gaily up the 
street. 

All other eyes were gazing at the 
helpless boy. As the plank passed 
the thirtieth degree and seemed fairly 
to stand on end, some turned away 
their faces, unable to watch longer. 

Among the iron-workers were men 
who had witnessed some fearful falls 
and terrible accidents, but even they 
were rendered helpless at the sight 
of their youthful friend in such a 
position. 

There was one exception, however, 
A big man, with courage and determination 
showing in his clear blue eye and square jaw, 
sprang from the ranks and pushed his way 
swiftly through the crowd. A moment later 
he reached the high board fence which shut 
in the Claypool Building from the street. With 
agility that would have done credit ‘to a sailor, 
Big Jim scaled the fence and disappeared inside 
the enclosure. 

Meanwhile, with each instant Knocker 
found his position harder to maintain. Splin- 
ters from the pine board pierced his hands 
cruelly, but the boy only set his jaws and 
gripped the harder. 

He knew he had one chance left. If the 
hard knot came in contact with the granny 
before the board reached a sliding position, he 
might be saved. 


EAT. 






for the plank had already passed the forty-fifth 
degree. Knocker’s weight on the end would 
have started it sliding before that had it not 
rested in a slight indentation in the pine, 
caused by the rough iron on the edge of the 
building. 

Then a slight quiver ran through the plank. 
Under other circumstances Knocker would not 
have noticed it; but under the high-strung 
condition of his nerves he felt it quite distinctly, 
and grew sick at heart. The boy closed his 
eyes. 

It was only the hard knot coming in contact 
with the granny that caused the plank to quiver. 
| An instant later Big Jim arrived on the spot. 
| Readily his quick eye took in the situation, 
|and he knew in an instant what to do to save 
| the boy. 
| Like one in a dream Knocker, who had now 
| given up all hope and was about to let go, 

heard his old friend begin to speak to him in 
|an every-day tone of voice—drawing his mind 
from the danger, cheerily encouraging him. 

As he talked the big man was not idle. He 
| braced himself and was pulling sturdily down 
|on the lashing. In a moment more he had 
| the plank down and made fast in its original 
position. 

Then, amid a deafening cheer from below, 
Big Jim walked out and carried the half- 
conscious Knocker back to safety. 

Down on the street the bands began to play 
more merrily than ever, and the different 
unions fell into line again. 

‘‘Jim,’’ said the boy, faintly, ‘‘I’m making 
you miss the parade.’’ 

In that moment Jim saw the look of affection 
in Knocker’s eye, and knew the true cause of 
the boy’s desire to enter the union. 

“Since you did not fall, I am glad it hap- 
pened,’’ answered the big man. ‘‘We will 
watch the parade together.’’ 

From the different companies passing along 
the street below cheer after cheer rose to the 
big iron-worker and the small rivet-heater, 
standing together on the edge of the skeleton 








ironwork of the Claypool Building. 


There seemed little hope of that, however, . 
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CHINESE BUILDING A GERMAN FORT. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


| ge arr have determined that positive elec- 
tricity in the air is good for us, and negative 
electricity has a depressing effect. This is true 
only of mild doses. Both kinds are rather 
depressing if they come too suddenly and in 
large quantities. 


| ier has begun to set the styles of the 
world in wearing apparel, as well as in 
freedom. An English shoe manufacturer with 
branch stores in many large European cities 
is making shoes on the American model because 
his customers demand them. 


M explorer who has devised a plan for reaching 
the south pole by the use of a horseless 
carriage thinks he has improved on the old 
methods. Does he not know that horseless 
vehicles have always been common in the arctic 
regions? ‘They use dogs there, or reindeer. 


se Department of Agriculture has prepared 
a bulletin on weeds used in medicine. It 
suggests that although the price of crude drugs 
from this source will not be large enough to 
pay any one to gather them as a business, it 
may be handy to know, in ridding a farm of 
its pest, that it has some commercial use. 


ince one of the New York schoolhouses was 

emptied in three minutes by marching the 
children out in fire-drill, other schools have 
been trying to see what they can do. The best 
record to date is forty-eight seconds, in which 
time the children reached the street from one 
of the smaller buildings. But they did not take 
their wraps, as did the children in the other 
school. 


Swiss inventor has devised a new life- 

preserver. That in itself, considering Swit- 
zerland’s expanse of seacoast, is amusing; but 
the character of the device is still funnier. It 
is simply a rubber suit, so weighted as to keep 
the wearer upright in the water, so inflated as 
to give buoyancy, and so provided with food 
and water, stored in‘ pockets, as to make the 
happy wearer quite indifferent to his situation. 
With one of these suits a man would not need 
to patronize the seaside hotels. 


he frequency of the remark that Russia and 

Japan will get rich out of their war shows 
the long life of a popular misconception. 
Countries at war get poorer with startling 
rapidity. War does three things which make 
a nation look prosperous: it makes a scarcity 
of labor; it taxes the future for an indefinite 
period and spends the tax money at once in 
lavish sums; and it enables a handful of capi- 
talists to reap vast fortunes out of the profuse 
expenditure of money. This true statement of 
the case cannot too early be mastered. 


he dearth of definite war news last month 

and early this month was occasioned by the 
rigid censorship maintained by the two contend- 
ing powers, and especially by Japan. Viscount 
Hlayashi, the Japanese minister in London, 
explained that the censorship was necessary 
for the concealment of the plans of his govern- 
ment, the success of which depended on taking 
Russia by surprise. A close censorship is not 
unprecedented. Lord Kitchener refused to allow 
any war correspondents to accompany him on 
his campaign up the Nile a few years ago. 
The generals in the American Civil War, 
through lack of adequate censorship, had great 
difficulty in preventing the publication of their 
plans. One of the generals threatened to hang 
a newspaper. correspondent, who has since risen 
to international fame, because he printed for- 
bidden news. 


he Governor of New Jersey recently counted 

the bill-boards between Trenton and New 
York along the line of a single railroad, and 
found a total of more than sixteen hundred. 
He rightly considers each one a blot upon the 
landscape, and insists that homes which can 
be reached only by running such a gauntlet of 
ugliness lose distinctly in value. ‘‘Trees have 
died,’’ says Charles M. Robinson in a recent 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly, ‘‘that their 
dead trunks might advertise a pill; romantic 
scenery has been forced to offer reminder of ache 
or appetite; the glory of the sunset silhouettes 
against the sky the title of a breakfast food ; 
and the windows of the defenseless home look 
out on cireus girls, corsets, and malt whisky.’’ 
The crusade of the Governor of New Jersey 
against the rural bill-board, the present outcry 
in New York City against permitting posters 
to be displayed upon the fence round the 
uncompleted public library, and the proposi- 
tions before many state legislatures to regulate 
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| the size and location of bill-boards show that 
| public attention is awaking to the abuses of 
public advertising. One great railway company 
| plants quick-growing trees to hide the hoardings 
| erected on adjacent lands; farmers have begun 
to regard the leasing of barns for advertisements 
as a sign of the poverty of their owners; the 
advertiser himself is learning that clever jingles, 
well-drawn pictures and harmoniously arranged 
colors are more impressive than mere bigness of 
letter, blaze of color or multiplicity of signs. 


hen a modern steam threshing-machine 

was introduced into the country about 
Damascus,—it was made in Indiana,—the 
governor-general of the province, a field- 
marshal of the Turkish army and other high 
officials watched it begin its work of superseding 
the threshing methods which the country had 
inherited from the days of Abraham. The 
machine was so heavy that on its way to the 
fields it broke down several bridges, but was 
able to pull itself out of the streams, to the 
surprise of the natives. With American machin- 
ery in the harvest-fields, there will soon be two 
Damascus blades where only one grew before. 
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UNITED LIVES. 


Our friend is an unconscious part 
Of every true beat of our heart. 
Lucy Larcom. 
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CHINESH LABOR. 


eople in various parts of the British Empire 

are stirred up over the decision of the 

legislative council in the Transvaal to 
admit into that country Chinese under contract 
for their labor. The premier of New Zealand 
tried to arrange a conference of colonial premiers 
to petition the home government to veto the 
act of the council, and the Liberal leader in 
the British House of Commons recently moved 
a vote of censure on the government for advising 
the crown to refrain from interfering. 

Wherever an attempt is made to bring Chinese 
into competition with white labor, white labor 
protests. The unwillingness of the whites in 
Australia to work in the same mines with the 
Chinese led to the passage of the exclusion 
laws there. There has been great opposition 
to the introduction of Chinese laborers into 
South Africa, but both the local and the impe- 
rial governments have sanctioned the importation 
of Chinese. The defenders of the policy main- 
tain that the development of South Africa 
depends on the development of the mines, which 
cannot be worked successfully without plenty 
of cheap and trustworthy labor. The attempt 
to work the mines with native labor has failed, 
and at present the pay is not high enough to 
attract white labor. Therefore, as a last resort, 
permission to employ Chinese contract labor 
was sought and obtained. 

Such labor has been used successfully in the 
British and Dutch colonies in Asia, where 
native labor is not equal to the demands of 
advanced industrial methods. In the Straits 
Settlements and in the federated Malay states 
there are more than half a million Chinese, 
who, working under the direction of Europeans, 
have transformed a jungle-covered, pathless 
country into a country with railways, wagon 
roads, schools, water-works, and all the machin- 
ery of modern political and industrial organi- 
zation. 

The Dutch have not utilized the Chinese so 
much as have the British, but they employ 
nearly five hundred thousand of them in their 
East Indian colonies. 

While the British were discussing this subject 
the Chinese government was using its influence 
to discourage the emigration of the laborers. It 
desires them to remain at home, and to accept 
employment there at the hands of the Europeans 
and Americans who are building railways and 
planning to develop the mines of the country. 
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THE BEST-PAYING FARM. 


any an owner of a small farm, never 

fertile and now well exhausted, earns a 

bare living from it, following the ways 

of his father. He uses fertilizers; he has 

approved farm tools; he is industrious and 

thrifty. But he needs proof that he can do 

better than he is doing, and he needs also to 
have the better way illustrated. 

The ‘‘ most-talked-of farmer in America’’ 
to-day is a man who, twenty years ago, 
inherited fifteen acres of worn-out land near 
Philadelphia, and began to study the problem 
of redeeming it. The land was then so poor 
that it would not support one horse and two 
cows. The owner of the farm had to buy 
fodder to get them through the first winter. 

Dairy-farms usually occupy a large area; 
many cattlemen in the West believe that they 
must have three or four acres to a cow. The 
farm near Philadelphia is a dairy-farm, yet 
the fifteen acres furnish the entire support, 
summer and winter, for two horses and more 
than thirty cows. All the animals are of well- 
bred stock and well-kept. The milk is of the 
richest and brings the highest price. 

The point is that no other grazing-land in | 
the United States is so profitable as this little 
farm. So remarkable is the result that the 








Department of Agriculture is planning to devote 


an entire bulletin to it. An expert of the 
department estimates that a full account of this 
farmer’s methods would be worth forty million 
dollars to the dairy interests of the country. 

It used to be believed that ‘‘science’’ was 
something for the few, not for the many; an 
altitude of knowledge where the atmosphere 
was rarefied and the interests remote. The 
owner of that one small farm would have done 
a public service if he had merely shown the 
folly of the old idea. He has demonstrated 
that science is what the books say it is— 
knowledge, systematically arranged: a tool 
mightier than ax or plow or harrow, and as 
ready to the hand of the farmer as to the hand 
of the mathematician. 
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WAR. 


Heaven send the time when bloody Mars 
Shall be known only ’mong the stars! 
T. Buchanan Read. 
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TIME ENOUGH. 


he haste of modern life is by no means 

confined to the stock exchange, the rail- 

road company, the department store and 
the office of the building contractor. It has 
made its way into the kitchen of the remotest 
farmhouse, into the committee-room of every 
woman’s club, and even into the schoolroom, 
where the child is taught to read by some short 
cut, instead of by the old way of learning the 
alphabet and the primer. 

A tired woman resolves on a month’s vaca- 
tion. Before she has fairly made up her mind 
where she will seek her coveted quiet and rest 
some friend comes hurrying in with a plan for 
travel, or for summer study, or for summer 
philanthropy ; and the tired woman forgets her 
weariness and says, “‘Oh, I must go with you, 
and study with you, and do good with you.’’ 
So off they both dash, and the world loses in 
repose far more than it gains in achievement. 

It is the day for the wise among women to 
lake as a motto, ‘‘We’ve time enough—since 
we have Eternity. Let our moderation be 
known unto all men.’’ 
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SEASONS AND DISEASES. 


t is a common belief, popular as well as 
medical, that there is a relation between the 
seasons and disease. Some affections prevail 
especially in the summer, others in the winter, 
and others again in the spring or the autumn, 
when sudden and great changes in the tempera- 
ture are common. 

In many cases this belief is justified by the 
facts. Smallpox, for example, is especially a 
disease of the winter; typhoid fever of the 
autumn, and pneumonia of the winter and 
spring. All catarrhal inflammations of the 
respiratory organs are also most common during 
the winter and early spring. 

It is not always easy to explain the prefer- 
ence of certain maladies for certain seasons. 
There is no apparent reason why typhoid fever 
should suddenly attack a great number of 
people just at the end of summer and the 
beginning of autumn, yet such is the fact. It 
is possible that the streams become low at that 
time, and so the poison in the drinking water 
is more concentrated, or it may be that the flies 
are then more active in distributing the germs ; 
but these are only guesses, and do not satisfac- 
torily explain. 

The prevalence of smallpox in winter is 
explained partly by the fact that vaccine virus, 
and presumably, therefore, smallpox virus as 
well, is very resistant to cold, and is destroyed 
by a moderate degree of continuous heat. But 
probably the lack of ventilation has much more 
to do with it, the poison being concentrated in 
the stagnant air which fills so many of our 
homes in winter. It has been shown conclu- 
sively that this is so in the case of typhus 
fever, now happily an almost extinct disease, 
and we cannot doubt that the same cause is 
active in the spread of other so-called winter 
diseases. The moral is so evident that he who 
runs may read it—fresh air, open windows and 
free ventilation in all living apartments and 
bedrooms. — 


THE ANTITRUST DECISION. 


any persons will be surprised to learn 
that opposition to trusts and combina- 
tions appeared in three national plat- 
forms twenty years ago, and that the Republican 
party in 1884 expressed specific opposition to 
combinations that affected transportation rates. 
Since then denunciation of trusts has been a 
part of nearly every platform of every party. 
The so-called Sherman antitrust law was 
passed by Congress in 1890. It is not so 
stringent as many persons thought it should 
have been, but under its provisions many com- 
binations have been forced to dissolve on the 
ground that they were restraining trade. 
In 1901 there was a great contest for the 
control of the railway lines to the Pacific. The 


|result was an arrangement for a_ practical 


union of the Northern Pacific and the Great 
Northern systems, which were previously com- 
peting lines, so that they might be worked in 
harmony and not in competition with each 
other. The Northern Securities Company was 


| 
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accordingly organized to hold the shares of both 
companies, while allowing each system to be 
operated by its own officers. 

The shareholders in the two roads surren- 
dered their shares and received in return an 
agreed upon number of shares of the new 


company. ‘The device nominally left the two 
companies independent, but really united them 
and destroyed the motive for competition. 

Soon after the company was formed the 
attorneys-general of the states of Washington 
and of Minnesota, as well as the attorney- 
general of the United States, brought suits for 
its dissolution. The suit brought in behalf of 
the national government was decided in its favor 
by the Cireuit Court about a year ago, and that 
decision was recently sustained by the highest 
court in the land. That court held that the 
combination is in restraint of trade, that the 
law of 1890 applies to it, and that the law itself 
is constitutional. 

The effect of the decision is that all combi- 
nations, whether of railways or of other enter- 
prises, which tend té destroy competition in 
interstate commerce, even if they do not actually 
destroy or diminish such competition, aie for- 
bidden by the existing laws. 

Although the law can forbid and nullify acts 
which destroy competition, it cannot force two 
grocers, or two iron manufacturers, or two rail- 
way companies to compete with each other. 
The Northern Securities Company is to obey 
the decision of the Supreme Court, but it is 
expected that the two systems of railway 
which it controlled will still be operated in 
harmony. 
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hat is a yen? “Mr. Dooley” makes the 
Chinese minister say to Secretary Hay, “I'll 
bet you eight million yens, or three dollars and 
eighty-five cents in your money.” When the 
papers announce that Japan has put aside a 
hundred million yen as a war reserve, most of us 
do not know whether that is much or little. It is 
nearly fifty million dollars—an enormous sum in a 
country where the laborer gets only two or three 
yena week. In 1897 Japan adopted a gold standard, 
taking as the basis the value of silver, which was 
then the universal currency. The yen of pure 
gold became the unit of value. But the weight of 
the gold yen was reduced by one-half. Its present 
value is almost exactly fifty cents. Silver is sub- 
sidiary, and is not legal tender. Japan has a 
decimal currency system. The yen is divided into 
a hundred sen; the sen into ten mills or rin; and 
there are smaller theoretic subdivisions. The 
coins consist of gold twenty, ten and five yen 
pieces, silver fifty, twenty and ten sen pieces, a 
nickel five sen piece, and bronze one sen and five 
rin pieces. . 
ope has discovered a cure for provinciality 
and a means of strengthening national unity. 
During the summer holidays parents exchange 
children. Urchins of the pavement go into the 
country and learn the mysteries of green fields. 
The children of the fields meanwhile are in town, 
having a good time amid new excitements and 
learning the ways of the city, its shrewdness and 
urbanity. This habit of exchange should rear a 
generation of countrymen better-bred and more 
widely informed, and of townsmen who can plow, 
milk and make hay, whose souis are not stunted 
for want of contact with meadows and trees. A 
further extension of this idea is seen in the agency 
which exists at Zurich in Switzerland for exchang- 
ing French, German and Swiss children, that each 
may learn the language of his neighbors. 
e Emperor of Korea has advertised at one of 
the German universities for a court dentist. 
One hour a week at the palace is all the attention 
which the royal family needs, and the emperor 
specifies that the functionary shall take two 
months’ vacation each year. The spare time may 
be devoted to private practice. Our consul sug- 
gests that an American should apply, since our 
dentists stand very high in all foreign countries. 
In fact, this calling in many of the large cities of 
Europe and Asia, like the presence of a soda- 
fountain, is often advertised as “ American.” 
The natives of many an Old World city might well 
think of America as the land of dentists and soda- 
fountains, just as a colored urchin at Annapolis, 
when asked if he had ever heard of Boston, replied 
that he knew only of its baseball-team. 
on potatoes of a new variety were recently 
sold at an extraordinary price in England, as 
The Companion noted at the time. The United 
States consul at Nottingham has explained that 
this price was secured—the highest was at the 
rate of about twenty-two hundred dollars a pound 
—because the originator of the variety had allowed 
only two people to have a small quantity, and that 
he kept the rest that he raised—two tons—as seed 
for himself. He intends to sell no more until 
1905, when he expects to get fifteen dollars a pound 
for his crop, increased to many tons in the mean- 
time. But at the prices now prevailing he could 
sell what he has for a fortune that would be consid- 
ered large even in these days of great wealth. 
fter the overcoming of disheartening difficulties 
and the expenditure of six million dollars, the 
“Lucin cut-off’? across the Great Salt Lake has 
been opened to regular railroad traffic. The cut- 
off shortens the distance between Ogden and 
Reno forty-three miles, but more important than 
the saving of distance is the abolishment of steep 
grades. The first through freight between the 
two cities mentioned was able to save seven hours 
on the old running time. The cost, therefore, 
was only a little over eight hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars an hour. 


t is the policy of an opposition party to discredit 
the government on every possible occasion. On 
this principle the Irish members of the British 
Parliament took advantage of the absence of a 


























majority of the friends of the ministry last month 
to propose an amendment to a government bill. 
The amendment was carried, and the government 
was defeated by a majority of eleven. The Irish- 
men followed up their advantage by moving that 
no further business be done, as the government had 
not a majority. The friends of the government 
had meantime come in, the motion was defeated 
with twenty-five votes to spare, and business was 
resumed. The opposition is well aware that 
defeats secured by tricks such.as this have little 
significance. They mean only that the govern- 
ment was caught napping, and not that it has lost 
the confidence of its supporters. But if the gov- 
ernment can be caught asleep often enough, its 
supporters will desert it and vote with the opposi- 
tion when there comes a real test of the sentiment 
of Parliament. That is why the trick of the Irish 
leaders excited London for a day or two after it 
was played. 
* © 


** READY.” 


t was three years since Hilda Morrow had 

entered the employ of Neale & Morgan, and 
she chafed at the necessity that still kept her 
performing the duties of a second pair of hands 
for the head fitter of the dressmaking department. 

“Don’t fret, dear!” her mother would say to her. 
“Your time will come. Only be ready for it—that 
is your part.” 

So Hilda, who could see no chance for promotion, 
followed the cheery counsel, watched Madame 
Gannal at her work, and spent her spare hours in 
shaping artistic gowns and coats for the folks at 
home. But this morning, as she jotted down 
measurements in her little red book, her heart 
rebelled against the mechanical monotony of her 
occupation. 

It was a relief when the new customers were 
gone, and she was told to adjust mirrors and to 
make ready for the first fitting of Miss Pierpont’s 
dinner gown. She was just completing her prepa- 
rations when she suddenly noticed the pallor of 
Madame Gannal’s face. 

“Are you faint?” Even at the words the woman 
sank to the floor. 

She soon rallied sufficiently to be sent home, but 
meantime the owner of the unfitted dinner gown 
had arrived. 

“The dress was to be worn on Wednesday,” 
Miss Pierpont told the manager. “Have you no 
one else who can fit it?” 

“Miss Ross might, but she is off duty to-day, 
and the others” —he shook his head doubtfully. 

The lady’s troubled eyes wandered across to 
Hilda. Eagerness and timidity were struggling 
in the assistant’s face. 

“Can you fit?” was the query that sent the 
blood rushing over Hilda's fair features. 

“T think I can,” she answered, modestly. 

“You?” sharply from Mr. Morgan. 

“I have fitted dresses for my mother and sisters,” 
the girl faltered. 

“Shirt-waists are different from dinner gowns,” 
said the manager, with a superior if not a scornful 
smile. “We will try to get it done outside, Miss 
Pierpont.” 

But his customer was watching Hilda. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“I was only going to say that I have just finished 
my cousin’s wedding-dress, and if you’d like to 
see it on I could have Agnes here in a minute.” 

“The very thing! Let her go, Mr. Morgan!” 

The manager had no faith in the girl’s ability, 
but his customer must be humored. 

As the winsome bride-to-be stepped forth from 
the dressing-room, the graceful beauty of the 
simple costume was at once manifest. Inspection 
showed the workmanship all that could be desired. 

“Perfection!” was Miss Pierpont’s verdict, and 
even the manager could discover no flaw. 

The dinner gown was an exquisite achievement, 
and when Madame Gannal returned a new assist- 
ant recorded measurements in the little red book. 
Hilda Morrow had been promoted to the position 
of second fitter. 

Happy the girl who makes the most of her 
surroundings, that when opportunity calls she 
can answer, “Ready!” and go forward to joyful 
suecess, 

¢ © 


BORROWED PLUMES. 


e persistent borrower who forgets to return 

things is a nuisance dating from remote antiq- 
uity. The Roman matron knew well the “borrow- 
ing neighbor” who, with a plausible word of 
excuse, bore off her favorite bowl of beaten metal, 
and never brought it back again. Housewives 
of ancient Athens sacrificed many an amphora 
to good-natured compliance with her demands. 
Maidens of ancient Egypt lent her their lotus jars, 
or, in an emergency of the toilet, hawk-headed 
pendants or scarabzeus clasps which seldom 
adorned again the persons of the rightful owners 
of the trinkets. 

A borrower of historic fame was Lady Cornbury, 
wife of the Governor of old New York. She 
spared neither friends nor slight acquaintances 
her annoying levies. Yet on account of her posi- 
tion it was virtually impossible to refuse to com- 
ply with her demands. 

She was indeed in rank, station, splendor of 
equipage, attendants and dress, a great lady; 
but she was so extravagant that she never had 
any money, a deficiency which she replaced by 
convenient borrowings of articles wanted, and a 
convenient lack of memory when it was time to 
return them. 

There was but one chance afforded against her 
extortion. My lady, on her borrowing rounds, 
was wont to ride in her coach, and her coach was 
the only one in town. 

The sound of its wheels became an alarm to 
which wise dames and damsels responded promptly 
by whisking their pretty things out of sight; for it 
was clothes she coveted, and the garments which 
she first graciously complimented, then conde- 
scendingly “borrowed for a pattern,” and then 
wore till they were worn out, were reputed to be 
her main source of supply. 

It is recorded that whenever her coach wheels 
slackened pace before a house, or when her coach- 
man was heard to cry, “Whoa!” without, im- 
mediately strange scuttlings and scamperings of 
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flurried women took place within, accompanied 
by frantic whispers: 

“Here! Take thisaway!” “Run! Hide that!” 
“Carry this to the attic. Hurry! Hurry!” 

Perhaps Lady Cornbury contributed to her hus- 
band’s wardrobe as well as her own by this ignoble 
means; for he was that ridiculous Lord Cornbury 
who bore some resemblance to Queen Anne, to 
whom he was distantly related, and was so ridic- 
ulously proud of his likeness to a sovereign that 
he frequently dressed himself in women’s clothes 
to make the resemblance more conspicuous. In 
his portrait, taken in his feminine gear, he cer- 
tainly looks like an old woman, but his appear- 
ance is by no means queenly. A precious couple, 
truly, to hold rank as the heads of society in old 
New York! 

* & 


WAR IN COLOMBIA. 


uring the last revolution in Colombia, says the 
World’s Work, General Perez was in com- 
mand of the government troops at Cali. One day 
news arrived that the Liberals had captured a 
neighboring town, and Perez was ordered to start 
with his army at seven o’clock the next morning 
to attack them. He made a patriotic speech to 
the soldiers, ordered coffee to be ready at half 
past six at a local hotel, and made ready for war. 


At the appointed hour next morning the troops 
paraded in the _— square. The general 
strutted to and fro before them, waiting for his 
coffee, and telling his men what terrible t ings he 
was about to do to the revolutionists. But a com- 

lication arose. Almost every one in Colombia 

=e — black, but General Perez must have 
k in 

= this case there was no milk. The nearest 

cows were four miles out of town. The general, 

g and impatient, sent a soldier to the distant 
farm. His s urged him to march without the 
milk, but he refus He sent a second soldier to 
hurry the first and a third to hw the second. 
Till noon the army stood on parade in the broiling 
sun while the general fussed and fretted. Then 
back came the soldiers, and reported that the 
cows were dry and there was no milk. 

“No milk!” thundered I in a rage. 
“Then I will not march. morrow morning, 
ingipoeper. you must find R. milk somewhere. 

The army was dismissed and scouts scoured the 
country for milk. The next morning at half past 
six the café au lait was ready, and at seven the 
army was set on the march; but the Liberal troops 
had already moved to strike some other city. 


® © 
A COMMON DANGER- SIGNAL. 


here seems to be one signal that animals and 

birds understand in each other’s language, 
says Mr. John Burroughs in the Century Magazine. 
That is the danger-call. Let the mother turkey 
while hovering her brood give the danger-signal 
and the young will hide in the grass, to give her a 
chance to fly and decoy the enemy. Young chickens 
are said to do the same. 


Some California quail hatched under a bantam 
hen in the Zoo in New York did not heed the calls 
of their foster-mother at all the first week but at 
her alarm-note they instantly squatted, showin 
od the Conger -ey of a fowl is a kind of universa’ 

guage that all species understand. One may 

— is at oe time by arousing the fears of 
aay wild bird. At once all the other birds catch 
the alarm. 

Charles St. John says that in Scotland a 
that is being stalked is sure to be put to flight it 
hears the alarm-cry of the cock grouse. It is 
more important that the wild creatures should 
understand the danger-signals of one another than 
that they should know the rest of their language. 
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THE HERO. 


he English schoolboy, like the American, adores 
his leader in athletic games, just as the grown 
man prizes his chief in politics and war. What- 
ever may be a boy’s shortcomings in scholarship, 
says Blackwood’s Magazine, his athletic attain- 
ments will establish him as a hero. 

One day, years ago, when a ‘oy on his vacation 
from Harrow was walking with his father, a 
Cambridge youth, who had just performed some 
a in a university cricket-match, passed them, 

awe the lad a nod. The boy grew pink with 
excl ent. He nudged his father. 
noes, seiner, look!” he exclaimed. “That was 


“What, + boy? Who was it?” 

“Ah, yes, to be sure, Cobden,” said the father. 
Then, Teeling that cordiality demanded his express- 
ing some interest in the stranger, he added, “‘Now 
I wonder whether he is any relation to the great 
Cobden ?” 

The boy spoke proudly: “‘He is the great 
Cobden!” 
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SOLID SCHOLARSHIP. 


t a political meeting an excited Irishman had 
risen to yell his satisfaction. “Sit down!” 

called the man behind him, twitching his coat 
tails. “Don’t you know you’re opaque?” “And 
that I’m not!” cried the other. “I’m O’Brien.” 

V. C. tells a story of Professor Huxley, which 
suggests that he may have heard of the Irishman. 
The professor had made a demonstration, and 
asked a student: 

“Did you follow me?’”’ 

“Yes, sir,” he replied, “except at one poles, 

when you were between me and the black- 


“Well,” said the professor, “I always try to be 
clear, but I can’t make myself transparent.” 
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SELF - SUFFICIENT. 


distinguished comedian who tells stories very 
well was invited to a dinner, and for the greater 
part of the evening entertained the company. 
When he returned to his hotel, thoroughly tired, 
his wife said: 
“Well, did = have a good time? 
“No, I can say that I did. ies. jf I had not 
been there I should have been bored.’ 
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POLITICAL QUALIFICATIONS. 


Congressman is reported to have said not long 
ago in a speech, “The unexpected generally | 
happens, sometimes.” | 
“That’s a pretty definite statement,” remarked | 
one of his opponents, “‘and I am surprised that he | 
didn’t add, ‘frequenti and in some cases, but this | 
must not be construed to mean always.’’ | 





For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.”” The only sure preventive of deposits | 
of injurious matter on the teeth. {Adr. 
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FOR BOY OR GIRL. 


HESE two Special numbers are exceptional 

values in Children’s wear. One for ‘‘every 
day,’’? neat and serviceable. The other for 
**best,’’ but alsoserviceable. Order one of each 
and see the value for yourself. Your money 
refunded if you are not perfectly satisfied. 



























No. 977—59c. 
Child’s Norfolk Dress 
made of good quality 
Chambray. It is pleat- 
ed front and back and 
cut with large bishop 
sleeves. Belt of same 
material, as illustrated. 
This dress will give 
splendid service and will 
launderbeautifully. Just 
the style of dress that 
always presents a neat 
appearance. Suitable 
for either boy or girl 
from two to four years. 
Colors, oxblood, blue or 
pink. 


Price 59c. 


Our Cotcteges, containing 
everythin: ig, Children’s 
wear an Boys? clothin 18 
now ready. Copy wi 

mailed free won applica- 
tion. Send for it to-day. 


No. 993—95c. 


Child’s Dress made of fine 
White Lawn, Russian style, 
pleated back’ and full front. 
The collar, cuffs and belt 
are trimmed with a new, 
fancy silk, washable braid, 
making a very handsome and 
striking effect. A dress beau- 
tiful and artistic enough to 

worn for any occasion. 
Suitable for boy or girl from 
two to four years. 


Price 95c. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The New York firm of Siegel Cooper Co. has no 
fonpecton with any other mercantile establishment 
he United States. All orders must be eget to us, 
och Ave., 18th and 19th Sts., New York City, N 
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‘6 99 The new Domino Card Game. 

SNOOK All the rage for social parties. 
Great fun for twoor two hundred ; can be played progres- 
sively. Price, post-paid, 25c. Five or more sets, 20c. each. 
Have a “Snook” party at your house. If not for sale at 
your dealers, order direct. You may not see this ad. again. 
LEON. MFG. CO., 15 Ferry 8t., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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D&M 
Catcher’s 
Mitt. 


It doesn’t cost much 
and lasts for years. 
Don’t be persuaded 
to buy some cheap 
imitation costing 
nearly as much but 
not made to last. Ask 
your dealer for the 
“Dp & M’ 





Mitts, 
Masks, Balls, Bats, etc., and see that the above 
trade mark is on each article. We stand back of 
everything we make and calculate to give biggest 
possible value for the money. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
DRAPER & MAYNARD COMPANY, PLYMOUTH, N. H. 



































\Whether 
a woman 
buys stockings 
for herself or her 
family it does not 
take her long 
to see that 
**Tron Clads"’ 


















No. 99 
a special 
black stock- 
ing for women 
is a value in ho- 
siery that to be ap- 
preciated in style 
and finish must be 
seen and worn. Of 
your dealer (if he is up 
to date) at 25 cents a pair. 


We will send them post- 
paid at same price (four 
pairs post-paid $1.00). 
COOPER, WELLS @& CoO., 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


Makers of 25-cent ‘‘ITIRON CLADS”’ for 
Men, Women and Children. 
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ty from the city’s din, 

My feet to-day 
In the old, old way, 
Followed the path they wandered in 
Long years before my hair grew gray. 
Down to the Pembroke hills 
Where tangled lines 
Of the berry-vines, 
And grape and ivy the old spot fills. 
And under the schoolhouse wall 
I sat and heard them call— 
“Ha-a—ley over!” 
And then on the other side 
The childish voices cried, 

“Under!” 


Listening to them so, 
My thoughts to-day 
Went far away, 
And pictured the scenes of the long ago, 
When the same old game I used to play. 
And the tears unbidden came. 
For faces long forgot 
Hovered around the spot. 
And sitting beneath the time-stained wall 
1 heard “Chips” and “Spider” and “Wilter” call, 
‘‘Ha-a—ley over!” 
And off on the other side 
It seemed my own voice cried, 

“Under!” 


Oh, to be back again 
To that old way 
For but a day! 
To follow the cow-path through the lane, 
For a mock fight under the hills. 
With “Have a care!” 
And “That’s no fair!” 
While good-natured shouts the old yard fills. 
Oh, to be under the wall 
With the ball in my hand and call, 
“Ha-a—ley over!” 
And intoned to a minor cry, 
The dear old friends reply, 
“Under!” 
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BEAUTIFULLY WRITTEN. 


HE post-card was addressed to ‘‘Mr. 
Preacher Smith.’’? Among the 
mountains of Tennessee, Kentucky 
and North and South Carolina 
any man is a preacher who elects 
to harangue his fellow men upon 
religious themes. 

But ‘Mr. Preacher Smith’’ bore 
his title with peculiar humility, 
because he was really a clergy- 
man, 

On the other side of the card 
was written in a sprawling, childish hand, 
these words: 

‘‘T am very sick. I am going to die. 
to see me.”’ 

A woman’s name was signed to the message, 
a name he did not know; and the postmark 
told him that the card had come from a little 
village a few miles up the railroad. He looked 
up trains on the time-table. 

When Preacher Smith found the woman, she 
was lying in a bare, one-room cabin up in the 
mountains. A little flock of children scattered 
at his approach, all but one boy, who came 
forward shyly to hold the preacher’s horse. 

Her story, when she told it, was common- 
place enough, sad enough. She had lived a 
life that was far from being above reproach, 
even when judged by the tolerant views of 
the neighborhood. The strange thing akout 
it was that the woman had come to see her life 
as it was, and was sorry. She had sent for the 
minister to tell him of her repentance and her 
desire to lead a better life. 

The preacher comforted her that day, and 
the next time he came he baptized her; and 
afterward, as he sat beside her, telling her of 
the kingdom of heaven, she said to him 
suddenly, wistfully : 

‘*Wasn’t that postal card I sent you beauti- 
fully written ?’’ 

The preacher smiled as he recalled the poor 
little scrawl; and then, looking in the woman’s 
eyes, he said gently, and indeed truthfully, 
‘*Yes, it was.’’ 

Her face lighted up, and she lay back on the 
pillow with a little sigh of happiness. 

‘Did you write it?’’ asked the preacher. 

“Oh, no, I didn’t write it!’’ she answered, 
softly. ‘I can’t write—nor read. None of my 
folks that I ever knew of, before me, could ever 
write or read. No, John wrote it.’’ 

‘‘And who is John?’’ said the preacher. 

*‘John’s holdin’ your horse. John’s thirteen. 
Two years ago in the winter John went to the 
mission school, and he learned to read and 
write.’’ She paused, and again that look of 
radiance came into her face: ‘‘Wasn’t it beau- 
tifully written ?”’ 

““Yes,’’ said the preacher, softly. ‘‘Yes.” 

**And only think!’’ she continued, presently. 
‘Only think! If John hadn’t gone to the 
mission school he couldn’t have learned to write, 
and if he hadn’t learned to write I could never 
have sent word to you. I should never have 
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been baptized. I shouldn’t have had this comfort 
and this happiness. Wasn’t it beautifully 
written ?’’ 
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LOST IN THE DESERT. 


“T's craze to find a metal is a funny thing,” 
said the old prospector. “I always had it, 
and once, in British Columbia, away north, 
it gave me a close call. I was alone when I got as 
far as the last settlement. There were four 
Indians and a fur-trader there. They all advised 
me not to go on into the barrens, but like a good 
many others, I thought I was wiser than the 
natives, and I only meant to goa few miles. There 
was nothing to do but foot it, and carry your pro- 
visions and blankets on your back. 


“The country was flat as a floor and bald and 
smooth as my head, with no landmarks. The onl 
way I could get direction was by the sun an 

rs 


stars. 

“When I had been out for about two days my 
rovisions were nearly gone. I was going to turn 
ack and make a dash for the settlement. All day 

long a gray cloud had been moving up from the 
west very slowly. I suppose it was coming on so 
slow I didn’t realize what it meant to be without 
the sun to guide me. There wasn’t even a blade 
of grass on that desert, nor a living thing, nor @ 
stone sticking up. The clouds —_ bending over 
more and more, and finally they closed down over 
me like a trap. 

“I shall never forget the lonesomeness of that 
place, and how, whenever I stopped walking, I 
would strain and strain my ears without hea ng 
a — but the thump of my own heart. But 
thought I was allright, and kept on walking toward 
the settlement, steadily, until it was nearly night. 
Then I saw something white a few yards off to 
one side. In one gasp the breath went out of me, 
The white thing was a bit of cracker I had dropped 
when I had eaten my lunch! 

“IT sat down and tried to think. I knew it was 
no use to walk that way any farther. I began 
to think my bones would whiten out there on 
the barrens, but finally I went to sleep. In the 
morning I was crazy with hunger. I ate my last 
piece of hardtack, and nearly all day I walked 
aimlessly, hoping to find some landmark. There 
was no sleep in me that night. Whenever I shut 
= eyes I could see nothing but a great fiat plain 
with a line across it—the straightest line you ever 


saw. 

“Well, it was that crazy notion that saved m 
life. It suddenly occurred to me that I coul 
draw a line across this desert. When it was getting 
light in the morning there were a few minutes 
when I could see which side of the circle was 
east LS the glimmer through the clouds. So I 
worked with my sheath-knife till I had built a 
little pile of earth, and waited for day to come. 
The moment I saw the glimmer and had the direc- 
tion I ran toward the south a hundred yards or so 
and built another pile; then I ran a hundred yards 
more, sighting back across the two piles, and built 
a third. ~ were only little piles ot dirt, but 
they looked like towers on the desert. 

“All that day I built piles of earth southward 
until I lost count, and the next day when I saw the 
geuanes of morning I knew I had the right direc- 

on. Toward night I struck a dog’s track, and 
finally I ry a clump of trees and a group of 
cabins. I fired my revolver several times, until I 
saw two men on horseback coming out to me ; then 
I My tom down on my knees and fell over, flat on 
my face. 

“It was several weeks before I could close my 
pe night without sighting along little piles of 
earth.” 
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CHEERING HIM UP. 


bd orning, ’Bias!” called Mrs. Samuel Bilkins 

M from her door-step, as old Tobias Peters 

passed down the lane toward the cow 

pasture. ‘Seems to me I hear you coughing a good 
deal lately.” 


“Yes,” returned the old man, resting a moment 
on the whitewashed picket fence. “I’ve took some 
cold, somehow.” 

“Well, you ought to be taking some care of it, 
then, that’s all I’ve got to say. That cough o’ 
yours needs tending to.” 

“Think so?” returned Tobias, uneasily, feeling 
a sudden and irresistible desire to hack. 

“I do that,” his tactful neighbor replied with 
heartiness, forgetful of everything except her own 
enjoyment of a friendly chat, a rare luxury in her 
out-of-the-way abiding-place. “It ’minds me no 
little o’ my poor Sammy’s in his last days.” 

“Why, you don’t say so, Mis’ Bilkins! Why, 
I The alarmed Tobias vainly tried to stifle 
another tickling sensation in his throat. 

“Yes, and I always said, after my two years’ 
trial with him, I’d be a judge o’ coughing if nothing 
else in this world.” 

“But, Mis’ Bilkins, I —” 

“And now I come to think of it, it’s just the 
time o’ year Sammy caught his first cold. Reg’lar 
——— weather, / call it. Why, I was read- 
ing in the Stumpville News only yesterday how 
Jemima Sterret, over Bumptown way, took a cold 
and died in less than a week. But it was the 
Lord’s will my poor, dear Sammy should hold on, 
a-hacking an’ a-coughing for well-nigh two years!” 

By this time Tobias was in the midst of a violent 
a o’ coughing,” and the resourceful Mrs. 
Bilkins bethought her still further to cheer him 
u 


p. 
“But mind you, ’twas worry much aseanythin 
else as carried Jemima off.’ And it’s a comfor 
that’s suthing we needn’t do unless we want to. 
Jemima might have — through, the doctor 
thought, if she’d kept her mind easy. So you just 
take my advice, ’Bias, and don’t think about that 
cough 0’ yours any more’n you can help. Seems 
worse somehow this afternoon than when you 
went past here before, but worrying’ll only set 
you back. You listen to me, now, and keep your 
mind off of it.” 





” 
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MR. DICKENS IN THE CHAIR. 


he late Sir John Robinson, a fellow member 

with Charles Dickens of an ambitious gild 

of literature and art, gave the public, shortly 
before his death, some reminiscences of the meet- 
ings, at which Dickens usually took the chair. 
“As chairman, he was as precise and accurate as 
possible in carrying out the traditions of the post. 
Before business began his happy laugh rang 
through the room; he had a word for every friend. 
Voices were high in merriment, and it looked as if 
business would never begin; but when Mr. Dick- 
ens did take his seat—‘Now, gentlemen, Wills 
will read us the minutes of the last meeting. 
Attention, please. Order!’—it might have been 
the most experienced chairman of Guildhall, 
purpled by a hundred public dinners.” 

The association did not prove a success; its 
elaborate schemes to assist poor and deservin 
men of letters were too elaborate, and met with 
little response. Even its “desirable free resi- 
dences”’ s empty. This worried Mr. Dickens; 
but at last came a meeting at which he could 
announce a reed ees. 

“On that occasion Dickens had no sooner sat 
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down than he exclaimed in the professional chair- 


man’s voice, ‘Well, eS, good news to-day! 
A capital tenant at last! A great man; 
y, and all that.’ 


ca 
scholar ; modern Lindley Murra 
“ ‘Hooray!’ we shouted. ; 

“We were not supposed to find furniture with a 
house, but Dickens, who all his life long was 
always looking to doa kind thing for somebody, 
said in his most winning way,—and those who 
never witnessed it can scarcely understand what 
an adorable war it was,—‘And now, what do you 
say about finding carpets? Can’t we let him 
have carpets? House very chilly when he comes 
to it without carpets. What do you say, Lemon? 
Carpets, x | boy?’ ” 

Lemon, the genial editor of Punch, accepted the 
suggestion, and the carpets were moved and 
carried, but never bought; for at the succeeding 
ee Dickens, in a melancholy and re- 

roachful voice, had to admit that the tenant had 

jled them, after all, and h 
town, where there were better 
for his children. 

As it became more and more evident that the 
association was not a success, attendance at its 
mostne? fell.off, and one day Sir John found him- 

lf and Mr. Dickens the only members present. 
Dickens, with an i table manner, inquired, 
“Will you move me in the chair?” 

“T will,” Sir John replied. “I know you can be 
trusted to keep order in a large —_- ” 

“Then came resolutions carried after discus- 
sions—little speeches in the imitated voice of 
absent members, the appropriate gravity never 
forgotten. }, share was insignificant, but it 
served to puppy Mr. Dickens with hints and texts 
to keep the fun going. have often wished a 
reporter had been in pane. Mr. Dickens signed 
the minutes in the most methodical way. 1 fancied 
in after days he shook hands with me with a 
merrier expression.” 
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ike beggars at a city gate, 
Naked, forlorn and dumb, 
The patient trees in silence wait 
For Spring, the queen, to come. 


Into these hands with empty palms 
The queen her gifts shall lay,— 
Blossoms and buds and leaves for alms,— 
The fragrant coins of May! 


* ¢ 


LOYAL IN ADVERSITY. 


n the only great house in a little inland town of 
| the South lived the great man of the place. 

Except for some years spent in Northern 
universities he had always dwelt in the midst of 
the simple folk among whom he had been born, 
and he had for twenty years guided their affairs, 
invested their money, and argued their law cases 
for them at only nominal fees. Every one the 
county over who had a few dollars to invest had 
entrusted it to the master of Ingleside. To keep 
accounts of all these petty investments would 
have required a score of clerks. Sums were drawn 
to meet emergencies and paid back a dozen times 
in a year ; interest on small investments was asked 
for at any chance meeting, and handed over without 
computation or receipt. 


“I'd trust him with very cent 1 got,” said 
Barney Maguigan to John Kahoe. e’ll work 
the law so’s to help a man out of a scrape, and 
he’ll lend you the last cent he’s got. Why, he lent 
me five dollars oncet, and if he didn’t take me in to 
dinner with him the very next week, jest as if he'd 
porgomee all about it! You know he jest plumb 
buried ole Mis’ Schultz’s baby out o’ his own 
pocket. She went to him fer the loan of a dollar. 
an’ he up an’ handed her ten, an’ he knows she’li 
never see ten dollars again.” 

One day there came incredible news. The 
townspeople went about dazed and broken. The 
master of Ingleside had tried to take his life, and 
was brought home half-<dead; a large amount of 
the state’s money was moore, His cousin, the 
major, had taken charge of the office and was 
going a papers, trying to save something from 

e wreck. 

All day the office was posteaed by the sympa- 
thetic, the curious and the threatening. Some 
went to the old homestead, where the wretched 


family sat in =. 

The next day John Kahoe drove down the 
village street, straight to the office. “I wouldn’t 
ha’ come,” he said the major, “I wouldn’t if it 
weren’t for Jim. I feel as if 1 owed Jim to 


now.” Jim was the only son. The major under- 





8 ¥ 
“TI know, John,” he said. “I’ve searched ever 

paper I could find, and I’m afraid I’ve no recor 

of yours. I’m afraid there were—few—records— 


kept.” 

The old man shrank together, then straightened 
himself, and pressing the major’s hand, went out. 

The next day John Kahoe went with two youn 
chickens in his hands to where his wife was weed- 
ing the early peas. 

“I’m going to the mill for the dry feed, and I 
thought I might as well come home round by 
Ingleside way, if you wouldn’t mind ying these 
— and putting them in the green 

hey were frying size, “~— and well-feathered, 
the best of the few that the wet spring had spared, 
and marketable at a good price. 

The major’s wife had gone over to Ingleside to 
see and appease some of the importunate callers. 
ed each new face. s Jol oe 
came over the lawn, she nerved herself for another 
unpleasant interview. 

“Morning, Mis’ Alice!” the old man began. “We 
heard as how your cousin wasn’t feeling well, and 
my wife thought mebbe he’d like a bit o’ spring 
chicken.” Then he went away. 
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A HELPFUL SPIRIT. 


rs. Sanderson put on her glasses and looked 
amiably through them at her guest. “Know 
where you could get any ripe wild straw- 
berries ?” she said, in her pleasantest tone. “Why, 
of course I do. It’s curious how often people 
come to me to ask about things, and how often 
I’m able to help them out. You can get some 
wild strawberries up on James Wilder’s hill. He 
told me the other day they were just about ripe, 
and that if I hadn’t a patch of my own he’d offer 
me some. 

“1 like to be helpful to my neighbors,” said Mrs. 
Sanderson, without a glance at her guest, who 
seemed to be trying to make up her mind to say 
something, “and now I’m killing two birds wit 
one stone, for if you pick some of those straw- 
berries Tommy Wilder won’t be half as likely 
to overeat and make himself sick. 

“Yesterday I had two chances. One was when 
Miss Manser came over to see if I could lend her 














an ironing-board, and I was able to tell her that 
Mr. Brown had bought a couple of a travellin 
man, and would dispose of them reasonably. 
told her I should have _ bou; I hadn't 
owned two. She started right off for the store. 
She said hers had met with an accident, but I 
knew how easy ’twould be for her to get the 
borrowing habit, and I knew she wouldn’t want to 
if she realized.” 

There was a slight sound in the caller’s throat, 
but Mrs. Sanderson hurried on: 

“And the second chance was when that little 
Porter girl came here with the subscription list 
for Abner Tompkins, that got hurt in the mill. I 
asked her about his bruises, and when she’d 
finished I said, ‘I can give you something better 
than money for him, Susy. I'll give you the 
address of the man in Nashua that makes the 
wonderful liniment that healed Brother Sam’s 
bruises and cuts after his accident.’ 

“TI did give it to her. She’s a curious, silent 
kind of a girl, but 1 guess she was grateful, for 
I’m sure there were tears in her eyes when she 
said good-by. I don’t think folks are fit to live in 
this world if they can’t forget themselves and do 
for others now and then.” 


® © 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 


ow and then one reads of an incident which 
N is almost startling because of its aptness. 
The following anecdote, told by the founder 
and former president of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, is an 
illustration of this, and also of the principle that 
reason and the law of right and justice lie at the 
bottom of human character, and will in the end 
prevail. Mr. Angell was engaged in preparing 
his exposition of the cruelties of the slaughter- 
houses when his work was brought to a standstill 
by his inability to obtain in writing the testimony 
of witnesses. Two men upon whom he had confi- 
dently relied had, from fear of personal danger, 
backed out, and others had followed their example. 
Disheartened at what seemed the inevitable 
failure of his humane prope. Mr. Angell was 
sitting in his office one day when a man came in 
and said, without prelimi explanation: 


“Are you po mae | a society for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals?” 
“Yes,” answered Mr. Angell 


A 4 
“Well, I want to join it. Here is some money 
for you,” and he laid down a ten-dollar bill. 

“Where do you live?” inquired Mr. Angell, 
entering the name on the book. The stranger 
— asuburb of Boston. Mr. Angell looked 
u ckly. 

R. ra know anything about the slaughter- 
house ere?” he asked. 


Well, I guess I do. I’ve run one of them for 


twenty years, and I’m going to quit. I’ve done 
enough cruelty to anima’ Ss, and now I’m going to 
see if I can’t do them some good.” 

“What sent you here?” 


“TI don’t know; I just thought I’d come in.” 
This was exactly the opportunity needed by 
Mr. Angell. Here was a man who from his own 
rsonal experience had seen and sickened of the 
orrors of the evil the society wished to banish. 
The questions came thick and fast, and in the 
next hour enough testimony was given to fill out a 
report which was the means of doing oe | with 
the slaughter-house brutalities and establishing 
what was then the finest abattoir in the country. 
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JAPANESE BABIES. 


udging by Western ideas, Japanese babies 

have a hard time ; yet, says the San Francisco 

Bulletin, there are no healthier children in 
the world. The Japanese baby is dressed and 
undressed in a frigid temperature in winter, and 
in summer no care is taken to protect its tender 
little eyes from the full glare of the sun. In winter 
the small head is covered with a worsted cap of 
the brightest and gayest design and color. The 
black hair is cut in all sorts of fantastic ways, 
just like the hair of the Japanese dolls imported 
into this country. 


The babies of the lower classes are generally 
carried on the k of the mother or little sister ; 
sometimes the small brother is obliged to be the 
nurse-maid. The kimono is made extra large at 
the back, with a pocket of sufficient size to hold 
the baby, whose round head reaches the back of the 
neck of the person who is ye it. It is 
not an uncommon sight to see children who are 
barely old enough to toddle burdened with a small 
brother or sister SS. a on their 
backs. At first one expects to see the child stagger 
and fall beneath the weight, but apparently none 
of its movements are impeded, and it plays with 
the other children as unconcernedly as if it were 
no’ ed down with another member of the 


gasaki, among the women coalers who 
coal the ships, one sees many who carry babies 
on their backs in this way. The mothers work all 
day in the rain or the sun or the snow, and the 
baby seems indifferent to everything. The top of 
its head alone is visible, while the movements 
of the mother do not seem in the least hindered, 
and she accomplishes as much work as the men. 
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TWO YOUNG CAVALIERS. 


uring a heavy thaw, when the crossings 
were running brooks, a lady making her 
way up a quiet street found herself con- 
fronted by a small lagoon. Going back to a 
corner, she crossed the street, only to find another 
barrier between her and the sidewalk. Doubtful, 
she stood still, examining hummocks Of snow 
which might serve as stepping-stones. Two small 
boys saw her difficulty, and with eager words and 
gestures pointed out a crossing-place. 

“Step here, and step there,” said one, while the 
other, with the gallantry of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
seized a large block of ice and deposited it in the 
gutter for a causeway. 

Delighted with such unusual attention, the 

saying, “Thank 
en as she pass 
outhful chivalry, one 
out, “Say, ain’t you 


lady bowed a 
young eavaliers.” Th 
meditate on the charms of 
of the gallant knights cri 
goin’ to give us a cent?” 


* ¢ 


MAKING SURE OF IT. 


he colored janitor of the flat next door 
approached the grocer and handed him a 
paper containing some white powder. 
“Say, boss,” he asked, “what you t’ink dat is? 
Jes’ taste it an’ tell me ad *pinion.” ‘ 
The grocer smelled it, then touched it to his 


tongne. 
“Well, Jake, I should say that was soda.” __ 
“Dat’s jest what I say,” replied the janitor, 


triumphantly. “I say dat’s soda, but my ol’ woman, 
she ’low it’s rat-pizen; she say she knovws ’tis. 
Jes’ taste it again, boss, fo’ to mek sure.” 
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In many a cozy nook, 


‘(@THE H6S 


here’s many a play for a rainy day, 


But best of all when the big drops fall 
Is the Hospital Picture Book! 

The pictures are spread in goodly store, 

Our dresses with aprons are covered o’er, 


And happy and busy as bees we pore 
Over the Hospital Picture Book. 














friends. 
A heart full of love each 














A nd the last they’ll see (how surprised they’ ll be !) 
Is a photograph uncle took 


So here, with a cheery greeting, ends 
Our Hospital Picture Book.’’ 


HANNAH G. FERNALD. 








There’s never 
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Of Nannie and Bee and baby and me if) 
For the Hospital Picture Book ! 
And mother will write, ‘‘We are four of your 


one of us sends, 








W* like to 
That little folks, as they look, 


Will forget for a while their pain, and smile 
At our Hospital Picture Book. 
So every page is packed with cheer, 


But posies are blossoming all through the year 
In our Hospital Picture Book. 
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know as the pages grow 


a hint of a grief or a tear, 
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AUNT JESSIE’S SHAWL. 


BY JULIA D. COWLES. 


5 HAT a pretty shawl that is, Aunt 
iW] Jessie!’’ said Carol, leaning her cheek 
against the soft, fluffy wool. 

““Yes,’’ answered Aunt Jessie. ‘‘I think a 
great deal of this shawl, for your Uncle James 
brought it to me from the Shetland Islands.’’ 

“*Oh, do tell me about it!’’ exclaimed Carol, 
straightening up suddenly to listen. 

‘* Well, about two years ago your Uncle 
James went over to the Shetland Islands to 
buy some ponies. ’’ 

Carol nodded. She knew the little Shetlands 
that ran about the pastures and sometimes took 


her for a ride or a drive, and her especial pet | ¢ 
was Jack, the dearest little Shetland of them | 


| terrier. He was addressed as Mr. 


all. 

‘*While your uncle was in the largest of the 
islands some one told him of an old lady who 
had four Shetland ponies, so he went to see 
her. She lived ten miles from Lerwick, in a 
little cottage of one room, and was very poor. 
When Uncle James went in she was sitting on 
one side of an open peat fire, busily knitting, 
and upon the other side were fifteen or twenty 
chickens, who seemed quite as much at home 
there as the old lady did. 

“When Uncle James went out with her to 
look at the ponies she took her knitting with 
her, and kept busily at work while she walked 
about and talked, for these Shetland women of 
the poorer classes are never idle. They even 
knit as they go to and from market. They 
load their goods, usually peat, which is used 
for fuel, on the patient little ponies, and then 
walk beside them, knitting as they go. The 
Shetland women are known all over the world 
for their beautiful knitting, especially for the 
shawls that they make. 

‘Before he left, Uncle James told the woman 
that he would like very much to buy the shawl 
that she was making to take home to his wife, 
but he could not wait for her to finish it. 

“**Oh, well, you can pay me for it now, 
and I will deliver it to you when it is finished,’ 
the woman said. 

**Uncle James was not in the habit of doing 
business with strangers in that way, but the 
woman spoke so simply and earnestly that he 
decided to trust her; and since she was so poor 
he was willing to pay her the price of the 
shawl, anyway, even though he might never 
See it again.. So he gave her the money and 
told her the name of the boat on which he was 
to sail from Lerwick, and the date of its sailing. 
Then he went away, and was so busy about 
the ponies that he had bought in different 
places and getting ready to take them away on 
the boat that he had almost forgotten the shawl. 
But just before the boat sailed a girl came up 
to the dock and inquired for him. When he 
came to her she took a bundle from under her 


arm, and in it was this shawl, which the} 








The girl had walked the ten miles to bring it 
to Lerwick, and would walk all the way back 
again. ’’ 

““My!”’ exclaimed Carol, with a long breath. 

‘*Unecle James was as much pleased with 
the honesty of the woman as over the beauty 
of the shaw] itself, and he was told on his trip 
that the people of the Shetland Islands are 





MR. BOSTON 


BY MARY ALDEN HOPKINS. 


R. BOSTON was so named for two 

iM reasons—because he lived in Boston, 
and because he was a Boston bull- 

Boston 

because he was such a dignified, well-behaved 

puppy. 

Every morning he went out with his mistress 








to take the air and do the marketing. They 


always fair and honest in all their dealings, 
and that the woman would have trusted him 
just as readily as she expected him to trust | 
her. 

“So the ponies and the shaw] came home on 
the same boat, and this woman who made my 
shawl was the very one who also owned your 
favorite Shetland, Jack.” 


IN A CAB. 


stopped at the grocer’s—that’s where the dog- 
biscuit comes from—and the butcher’s—don’t 
the bones there make one’s mouth water !—and 
the bakeshop, where there are such delicious 
smells. 

Sometimes they drove in a cab to the big 
shops farther down-town. Here Mr. Boston 
stayed in the cab while his mistress did her 
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THE HARBOR-LIGHT. 


BY CAROLINE McCORMICK. 


hen all the garden's cold and 


The great big blazing harbor-light wakes up and winks at me. 


It winks and blinks with both its eyes, and rolls its head around, 
But shining soft or glaring, still it never makes a sound. 


I know exactly what it means, the same as if it said, 


‘*The time has come for boys and 


And then I Know that nurse will soon be calling me up-stairs 
To tuck me safely into bed and hear me say my prayers. 


Before the sunshine goes away, the birds high in their nest 
Put down their heads and go to sleep beneath their mother’s breast. 


But when the little boats go out upon the sea to roam, 
They haven’t any mother dear, or nurse, to call them home, 


And so they surely understand the signals of the light, 
Because it’s most of all for them a-shining in the night. 


The white eye shines like whispering: 
Lie close to me and fold your sails, and I'll take care of you.”’ 


The red eye glares: 


One time I stayed up very late, till all the stars were lit, 
But they’re not big, and can’t turn round, and they’re not bright a bit. 


I s’pose they can’t help being stars, no matter how they try; 
P’r’aps anyway they’re harbor-lights for boats up in the sky. 


And they must be quite far away, 


It’s queer of course and yet it’s true, because my father knows— 


If we were up there where the stars are shining, oh, so small, 
woman had sent just as she had promised.| We’d never see our great big blazing harbor- light at all. 


‘**You naughty boats, wherever have you been? 
The whales will eat you every one, so hurry now, come in!”"’ 


dark, and I have had my tea, 


birds and boats to be in bed.’’ 


** Come back, my dear ones, do 


for what do you suppose? 





errands, for he was not acquainted in these 


| shops and might not have been welcome. 


One morning he got very tired waiting. He 


| had watched the people passing on the sidewalk 


for a long time, smiled at all the children, and 


| growled suspiciously at a man who coaxed him 


to follow. He was so bored that he yielded to 
temptation when it strolled by in the shape of 
a white cat. 

The cabman, reading a paper on his high 
perch up behind, did not see Mr. Boston leap 
out, nor did he notice a streak of white 
followed by a streak of brown flash round the 
corner. 

The white cat lived in a fur-store near by,— 
she was returning from a call upon her friend, 
the restaurant cook,—so she knew the alleys 
and cat-holes of the neighborhood well, and 
soon left an excited little dog barking indig- 
nantly at a hole altogether too small for him 
to enter. 

When Mr. Boston calmed down and started 
to retrace his steps, he could not remember just 
how he had come. The people hurrying this 
way and that confused and bewildered him. 
It was a great relief when he at last discovered 
a hansom cab drawn up to the curbing. He 
had jumped out of a cab, so now he jumped in. 
But it was not the same cab. 

**Get out of there!’’ called the driver, very 
rudely. 

‘‘Wow-wow!’’ replied Mr. Boston, affably, 
which means ‘‘ How-do!’’ and he politely 
offered to shake hands. 

Then the cabman looked at his passenger 
more carefully, and saw that he was a valuable 
dog. He examined his collar-plate and found 
the mistress’s name and address. 

**T shouldn’t wonder if I would get a pretty 
good fare for driving you home,’’ he said, more 
respectfully than he had spoken before. 

Mr. Boston again offered his paw, as if to 
say, ‘‘ Here’s my hand on it.’”’ 

The man climbed up on his seat and drove 
off. Several times he peered down through the 
little trap-door in the roof, and chuckled to see 
Mr. Boston sitting straight and dignified, and 
looking as composed and self-satisfied as if he 
were in the daily habit of ordering cabmen 
about. 

The mistress, very sad at the thought of her 
little dog lost in a great city, drove up to the 
house just as Mr. Boston arrived, and she paid 
his fare,—and more besides,—as the cabman 
had thought she would do. 
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meg to Puzzles in Last Number. 


go—cargo. 2. Con, science—con- 
oulsas. ¢ "pisce, meal—piecemeal. 
2. Table, able; tale, ale; task, ask; terror, 
— train, rain; till, in; tended, ended ; track, 
tape, ape; true, rue trifle, rifle; tall, all; 
twiteh witch; tact, act; ‘tangle, angle; trace, 
race; tease, ease ; twit, wit; trail, rail. 
8. 1. Lent, red, Dot—redolent. 2. Till a man- 
mantilla. 
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TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. E xpen- 
ses low and can be reduced one-half by 
working for board. Railroads give our 
graduates immediate employment and fur- 
nish free passes to destinations. We have 
more orders for operators than 
we can fill, and give students 
choice of different railroads in 
many states. Write for Catalog. 
We pay railroad fure to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
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Produces the beauty curve 
—better than if scissors are 
used. Itis familiarly known 
as the miniature manicure 
set. 







Trims, Files, Cleans and 
Removes Hangnails. 


For sale everywhere — sent 
post-paid 25 cents. Large size 
with Mterling silver ia 
for dressing table, $1.00. 


H. C. Coon CO., 91 Main St., 
Ct. 
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A Second Attempt to block the entrance 
to Port Arthur was made by the Japanese, 
March 27th. Four merchant steamers, laden 
with stones and explosives, were convoyed by 
six torpedo-boats to the entrance. ‘They were 
bombarded by the Russian batteries, and were all 
stranded at the side of the entrance. A Russian 
torpedo-boat engaged the Japanese boats and 
was seriously injured by their fire. Later, the 
Japanese battle-ship and cruiser squadrons 
appeared, and the Russian ships went out to 
meet them, but they withdrew. 


a 


n Encounter between Outposts at 
Chung-ju, Korea, March 28th, offered the 
first opportunity of which official reports have 
been received to test the quality of the Japanese 
cavalry, about which military experts have been 
much in doubt. A superior force of Russians 
attacked four squadrons of Japanese cavalry, 
but the Japanese stood their ground with a 
gallantry which won high praise from the 
Russian commander. Later the Japanese were 
reénforced and the Russians retired. 
& 


ounds of the War.—Admiral Alexieff 

has defined by proclamation the area which 
Russia regards as within the sphere of military 
operations. The boundaries follow the line of 
the Mongolian frontier to the intersection of the 
Liao River, thence to Tsin-Min-Tun, thence 
southwest along the railroad to Kou-Pang-Tse, 


2 | and from there southeast along the railroad to 
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mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). 
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‘THIS is the Silverware of 

which it is said, ‘‘ Equal to 
Sterling in Finish, Superior 
to Sterling in Wear.” 


“PRINCESS” 
Soup Ladle. 


Our Catalogue No. 4 (a postal 
brings it) shows many other 
pieces of this beautiful pattern 
and many other new patterns. 
Also Knives, Forks and 
Carving Sets. 

SEND FOR IT. 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 
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Ying-Kow. These boundaries include all of 
Mongolia and the whole Liao River in Man- 
* | churia, but leave as neutral territory the south- 
west corner of Manchuria, from Kou-Pang-Tse 
to Shan-Hai-Kwan. , 

ecular Education in France.—By a 

vote of 316 to 269 the French Chamber of 
Deputies, March 28th, passed the government 
bill for the suppression of all forms of teaching 
by the religious orders. Under the existing 
law, enacted when Monsieur Waldeck-Rousseau 
was premier in 1901, teaching by unauthorized 
religious orders was prohibited. The new bill 
destroys the whole system of teaching by 
religious orders and provides for the substi- 
tution of a system of state schools. The 
enforcement of the earlier law and the enact- 
ment of the new one constitute the chief work 
undertaken by Premier Combes. No serious 
opposition to the bill is expected in the senate. 

& 


Senator convicted.— Joseph Ralph 

Burton, senior Senator of the United 
States from Kansas, was convicted by a jury 
in the United States District Court at St. 
Louis, March 28th, of having accepted compen- 
sation to protect the interests of a certain 
speculative company before the Post - Office 
Department at Washington. The case was 
brought under a law enacted in 1864, which 
forbids members of Congress to accept compen- 
sation in any case which involves the interest 
of the government. This is the first conviction 
under the law. a 


he Venezuelan Arbitration. — The 

official copy of the decision of The Hague 
tribunal in the Venezuelan cases has been 
received at Washington. Although the decision 
establishes the claim of the allied blockading 
powers to preference, it does not touch the 
general question of preferential treatment under 
such conditions. It merely rests on the fact 
that Venezuela itself had made them preferred 
creditors by confessing judgment in their favor 
before acknowledging the claims of any other 
country. Nothing that happened later, in the 
view of the court, affected the preferential posi- 
tion thus secured. The claims of the allies 
amount to about $5,000,000, and as the portion 
of customs dues which Venezuela is required 
to set aside to meet these claims amounts to 
about $400,000 annually, it may be 10 or 12 
years before any of the non-allied powers 
begin to receive their awards. 


he 


tT Bubonic Plague has appeared in the 
Transvaal. Up to March 25th there were 
55 deaths at Johannesburg, 5 of whites and 50 
of natives. a 

ecent Deaths.—Sir Edwin Amold, dis- 

tinguished as editor, author, poet and 
Oriental scholar, and a fre- —————--—_ 
quent contributor to The) 
Companion, died March | 
24th, aged 71. His best- | 
known work was “The || 
Light of Asia,’’ a poetic! 
exposition of Buddhistic') § 
beliefs and legends. —|| & 
Information has been re- 
ceived of the death in the! 
interior of Labrador, last} 
October, of Leonidas) 
Hubbard, Jr., a magazine | 
writer, who led a small expedition of exploration 
of that region. The party was insufficiently 
provisioned, and Mr. Hubbard died of starvation. 








Sin Eowin ARNOLD. 

















STAMPS FREE 20 U.S. Revenues, cata. value 
¢ 27c., for the names of tg 
honest collectors and 2c. postage. 4 Foochow 
Kyeem Giraffe, 25c. 5 Venezuela Maps, 20c. 3 Gentral 
S. Co.,10e. 8 New Brunswick, 10c. 1000 Hinges, 8c. 
Price-lists free. ‘Agts. wtd. 50%. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 








HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


Comfort and Ease for 
Tender Feet 


can be had by every woman 
who will wear 


WHITCOMB’S 
**Flexsole’’ Shoes. 


Ro dh most comfortable shoe for 
women ever made. Sos flexible, 
neg aeing om an dsome. 
ery durable. No Tac No Lining 
to wrinkle and hold moisture. 
No Seams. 
An lowa woman writes : 


“ First. 
leather shoe I have been able to 
wear in twenty years.” 

A Boston woman writes : 
“ Thaveworn your ‘ Flex- 
oe shoe for along time, 

shali never wear any 
other so long as 
ican get this 

kt Rd 














An Alaska Woman writes: 
“ Ladies here delighted. Soles 
simply grand.” 







LACE $3.00 
Prices {BUTTON $3.25 > Post-paid. 
OXFORDS $2.50. 
Send outline of foot ond give size 
sually wor 
EASTERN sH0e CO., Dept.Y, Beverly, Mass. 
N. B.—Agents wanted everywhere. 








Can You Draw This ? ©. 
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Niekel-pitd 
A, 6 in. 


LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious 
dog (or man) without per- 
manent injury. Perfectly safe 
to carry without danger of leakage. Fires and 
recharges by pulling the trigger. : Loads from 
any liquid, No cartridges required. Over 10 shots in 
one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 


Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South St., New York, U. 8. A. 









‘opy it as well as you can, send to us 
pe we will give you an e expensive art 
parce ot ¢ of drawings by the noted artist 

Yharles Lederer. A course ae oe a by mail, 
at home, will qualify you to e: — ory 28 
an artist and cartoonist. Instrue tion indivi! ual 

and exactly adapted to your talen 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF » 
3846 Ellis Avenue, CHICAGO. 


itching Torments 


Are little 
patches of 
Eczema on 
the skin, 
scalp, or 
hands, 
which are 
instantly 
relieved and speedily cured by 
baths with Cuticura Soap and 
gentle anointings of CuTICURA 
OINTMENT, the great Skin Cure. 














25c. per quart, $1.50 per peck, 
$5.00 per bushel. 
(By mail, 5c. per quart extra.) 








86 & 37 Cortlandt 





IF PEOPLE ONLY KNEW 


how easy it is to make a 
beautiful lawn by using 


“HENDERSON” LAWN GRASS SEED 


the days of using sod would soon be over. 
A Perfect and Permanent Lawn Six Weeks from Sowing. 


Our Catalogue, ‘‘EVERYTHING FOR THE LAWN,”’ mailed free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


For a plot 15 x 20, or 300 square feet, 
I quart is required for new, 
or 1 pint for renovating old lawns, 


Street, New York. 











The American Girl Pictures—F REE. 








HESE charming pictures (5 in the complete series) of the 
loveliest types of the Ameriean girl we are giving away to 
introduce our brand of PURE BORAX. These are pic- 

tures of rare character and artistic merit, and have been issued in 
a handsome form for framing. They will make a charming addi- 
tion to any home, and every one who is a lover of pictures will be 


delighted to possess them. 


The small illustration only gives a 


hint of the real beauty of the full-size pictures. 
To those who will send us a box top (and four cents in stamps 


to cover cost of mailing) from a 
BORAX’”’ 


we will send, carefully packed, 


package of ‘‘20-MULE-TEAM 


which may be bought at any grocery or drug store— 


a fine, large reproduction, size 


14x 19, on heavy plate paper, for framing. Ask for head No. 2, 


and address ‘‘Dept. N, Pacific Coast Borax Co., 


A Household Necessity. 


After you have used the first box of BORAX, you will wonder how’you 
ever got along without it. If you will bathe your face every night in warm 
BORAX water, you will soon notice the difference in the clearness of your 
complexion and the smoothness of your skin. 
BORAX in the water makes the bath really cleansing 
—puts the pores of the body in a natural and healthy 
The secret of the wonderful power of 
BORAX lies in a very simple law—IT SOFTENS 
WATER. You will be astonished to see how much 
easier and quicker and better you can wash things— 
in the laundry, in house-cleaning—by adding a little 
But be careful to 


BORA X— 


condition. 


BORAX to the water. 
Borax. Ask for ‘‘20-MULE-TEAM 
Pure. 








New York City.”’ 


A little 


get Pure 
BRAND.” It’s 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., 


Largest Refiners of Pure Borax in the World. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





SAN FRANCISCO. 
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TENOGRAPHY 22:sts2.8 


tions for all graduates. Complete ‘Course 

f Ss $5. Outalenne free. 

Cc. C. GAINES, Box 9%2, Poughkeepsie, iu. Y., 
or 119 West 125th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Bookkeepin 
ete., thocongitt 
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| Granite and Tin Ware in the U. Address Dept. / 


HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, ll ill., or Buffalo, N 


Dwny eet NS 


$2.00 OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS | 


Five Best Selling Articles and Catalog. Exp. Prepaid. 
Weare largest mfrs. of New Novelties 1 in Aluminum, 


““: | Summer Costumes 
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Mail Orders Only. No Branches or Agents. 





Mounted on Feit. 


IMPROVE HEALTH, 
DISPOSITION 
AND HEIGHT, 

And outwear the —— 


she annular projections ta 

p the concussion in —— 
ing on all surfaces and 
supply the aoe with an 
elastic tread. 


relief_for 
SPINAL, KIDNEY. RHEU- 
MATIO and NERVOUS affec- 


tions. Sizes for men an 
women (mailed) 25c. a pair. 


C. J. BAILEY @ CO., 22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


CAME FROM COFFEE. 


A CASE WHERE THE TAKING OF MORPHINE 
BEGAN WITH COFFEE. 














“For fifteen years,” says a young Ohio woman, 
“I was a great sufferer from stomach, heart and 
liver trouble. For the last ten years the suffering 
was terrible; it would be impossible to describe 
it. During the last three years I had convulsions, 
from which the only relief was the use of morphine. 

“I had several physicians, nearly all of whom 
advised me to stop drinking tea and coffee ; but as 
I could take only liquid foods, I felt I could not 
live without coffee. I continued drinking it until 
I became almost insane. My mind was affected, 
while my whole nervous system was a complete 
wreck. I suffered day and night from thirst, and 
as water would only make me sick, I kept on 
trying different drinks, until a friend asked me to 
try Postum Food Coffee. 

“I did so, but it was some time before I was 
benefited by the change, my system was so filled 
with coffee-poison. It was not long, however, 
before I could eat all kinds of foods and drink all 
the cold water I wanted, and which my system 
demands. It is now eight years I have drank 
nothing but Postum for breakfast and supper, 
and the result has been that in place of being an 
invalid with my mind affected I am now strong, 
sturdy, happy and healthy. 

“I have a very delicate daughter who has been 
greatly benefited by drinking Postum ; also a strong 
boy who would rather go without food for his 
breakfast than his Postum. So much depends on 
the proper cooking of Postum, for unless it is 
boiled the proper length of time people will be 
disappointed in it. Those in the habit of drinking 
strong coffee should make the Postum very strong 
at first in order to get a strong coffee taste.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 
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Heavy Gold Plate 
( Guaranteed Link Button 


Three Years) 50c. 


“THE MIKADO LINK,” tricolor flower 
design, handsome green, red and roman gold inter- 
mixed combination, showing flower design and 
scroll work highly polished in relief, made of fine 
gold plate. “ Kunstadter ”’ stamped on bar. 

We are advertising the merits of the Kunstadter 
Buttons in the leading publications of this country, 
and are making a Special Offer on a sample pair to 
any one who cannot secure the Kunstadter brand 
from his clothing or dry-goods dealer. 

Every “ Kunstadter is anteed. Our guar- 
antee means that if the button does not last three 
years in perfect condition we give anew pair Free. 

‘e have 72 y ver back turns either 
direction, which prevents breaking and allows slip- 
ping through cuffs without injuring buttonholes. 
We will send illustration of 72 styles on request. 

Send name of your dealer and enclose 50 cents 

(stamps will do). Be sure to mention Style 12, 

naboveinsatin-lined case; we ship post-paid. 


KUNSTADTER anus. 


236, 240 Adams Street, HICAGO. 














Cook With Less Odor 


Onions, Turnips, Cabbage, Fish—no 
taint or odor retained by the vessel 
nor imparted to the food, if cooked in 


ROYAL 


Granite Steel Ware 
( Patented) 
The wonderful new kitchen ware. Being non- 
rous it does not retain the odor of the food 
like tin or fron, being as clean as china, it is per- 
fectly pure and absolutely safeto use. Besure 
and look for thelabel. Sold everywhere. 
National Enameling & Stamping Co. 
n St., New York. 
Dept, K 81 Fulto ’ Wits 
forthe 
new book 
“KITCHEN 
EXPERIENCE” 
Christine 
Terhune Herrick 
A valuable kit- 
chen edu 


FREE 





4 | enemy ; 


Sune of Noses.—In a 


biology of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
the joints composing the antennz of ants were | 
described as a series of noses, each having a 

special function. 


the second discriminates between the 
odor of ants of different colonies, but of the 
same species; the third discerns the scent of 
the track left by the ant’s own feet, 
enables it to return over its route; 


the larvee, and if removed disable the ant from 
caring for the young in a nest; the sixth and 
seventh joints make known the presence of an 
ant of different species. Only after these joints 
are developed will ants of different species fight 


one another. o 


Locomotive that does not pull.— 

Colonel Renard of the French army, known 
for his experiments with dirigible balloons, has 
invented an ‘ ‘automobile train,’’ in which each 
car propels itself. The motive power is fur- 
nished from a locomotive at the head of the 
train, which, however, exerts no pulling force 





like an ordinary locomotive, and therefore can 
be made comparatively light. Experiments 
have shown that a locomotive car carrying a 
50- or 60-horse-power engine, and weighing 
altogether only 3,300 pounds, can furnish power 
enough to move a train weighing 40,000 pounds 
over ordinary country roads at about 16 miles 
an hour. * 


_- Looms in England.— Our 
consul at Nottingham notes that the recent 
visit of British cotton-spinners to the United 
States has already resulted in the adoption of 
the American automatic loom in several of the 
largest English mills. Other American inven- 
tions for facilitating weaving operations are 
being tried. Some of them encounter opposi- 
tion from the workmen who are relieved by 
the new machinery from duties which they 
formerly performed by hand. 


& 


oubt about Artificial Diamonds.— 

Everybody has heard of the artificial 
diamonds which the French chemist, Henri 
Moissan, produced, several years ago, by fusing 
in an electric furnace a mass of iron rich in 
carbon, and then suddenly cooling it. The 
minute crystals formed in the cooled mass were 
regarded as true diamonds. But now another 
Frenchman, Monsieur Combes, attacks Mois- 
san’s conclusions, and declares that the crystals 
in question are not diamonds, from which they 
differ in their refractive properties. Monsieur 
Combes also argues that nature forms diamonds 
at a comparatively low temperature, and in 
support of this position he quotes a statement 
which will be new to most readers, namely: 
that Messrs. Goeppert and Friedel have found 
plant remains in diamonds. 

& 


trange Blooming of Flowers.—Last 

September a large part of the village of 
La Chaussée-sur-Marne, France, was destroyed 
by fire, and neighboring orchards were scorched. 
A month later many pear-trees, the branches of 
-which had been scorched, began to flower, and 
were soon covered with blossoms as in the 
month of May. The same thing occurred with 
some lilac bushes that had been exposed to the 
heat of the conflagration without being seriously 
burned, and a few plum-trees also broke into 
bloom. It was remarked that all the plants 
thus stimulated by the fire belonged to species 
which are accustomed to form their next year’s 
buds in the month of August. These buds, 
feeling the fire, burst forth as if their destined 


time had come. e 


__— Foods.—In his presidential ad- 
dress at the American Association meeting 
in St. Louis, Prof. Ira Remsen discussed, 
among other things, the question of the arti- 
ficial production of foodstuffs by chemical 
processes. Notwithstanding the brilliant pic- 
tures of the future that had been based on the 
recent advances of chemistry in this direction, 
Professor Remsen did not think that the real 
outlook is promising. The greatest advance 
has been with regard to sugars; but, said the 
speaker, ‘‘the task of building up a sugar from 
the raw material furnished by nature, that is 
to say, from carbonic acid and water, pre- 
sents such difficulties that it may be said to be 
practically impossible.’’ As to the other chief 
constituents of foodstuffs, ‘‘ there is not a 
suggestion of the possibility of making starch 





artificially, and the same is true of the protei 


The first joint distinguishes | 
the ant’s native nest from the nest of an| | 


and | 
the fourth | 
and fifth joints discover the distinctive odor of 


Be Loyal to Your College, School, 


y Class, Society or Club by Wearing its 


Miss Adele M. Fielde Selene § the A pd BADGE OR CLASS PIN. 


Hundreds of Designs Free. 


| hy _ 


two figures desired. Made 
buttons, clasps, 
pins as desired. 

factory to wearer 






lowing remarkable prices: 


In Silver Plate #1. 00 por donen, Sample 
ver $2.50 per 


10 cents. In Sterling Sil 
dozen. Sample 25 cents. 


Write for our beautiful cata- 
logue, showing hundreds of de- 
| signs free. 

All work guaranteed. 
back if not satistied. 

Special designs 
gladly furnished free 


BASTIAN BROTHERS, 
21c, South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Money 


and estimates @@ 


Kither of the two styles shown 
in any two colors of enamel, 
with any three lecters and any 


stick or hat 
Straight from | 
at the fol- 












MADE TO YOUR ORDER 
In the Latest New York Style 


$8 to *50 


WE GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU. 
CATALOGUE and SAMPLES FREE. 


in 


Here is a proposition 
that every one who de- 
sires to dress well should 
consider. Some ladies 
who prefer to have their | 
erent gg made to order || 

equently hesitate to | 
do so on oo of the 
usual additional cost 
over ready-made goods. 

Our unequaled fa- 
cilities and perfect |} 
systementirelyover- | 
come that objection, 
and any lady can 





Whooping Cough, Croup, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 

Don’t fail to use Cres- 
OLENE for the distressing 
and often fatal affections for 
which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years 
we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that 
thereis nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent 
Sree, which gives the highest testimonials 
as to its value. AU Druggists 
180 Fulton 8t., New York. 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., 1651 Notre Damest. Montreal 









have her garments 
made by usin thela- | 
test New York style 
at — es from $5 to 
$10 lower than ready- 
made goods can 
be purchased. We 
makeeverygarment | 
to order, thus insur- 
ing the perfe ction of 
fit and finish. Our 
materials and work- 
manship are unex- 
cellec | 
You take no risk in 

dealing with us. Ifany- 
thing we send you is not 
peg de ry,Te- 
t promptly calwe 
d your money. 

“ae atalogue con- 
tains all the latest 
creations in ladies’ 
suits, jackets and 
skirts. Our designs 
are exclusive and 





our materials com- 





A PERFECT FOOD 
Preserves Health — Prolongs Life. 


THE FINEST IN 
THE WORLD. 





LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE MARK, 


HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 


41 


Established 1780. 





_— Baker & 00s 


Costs less than one cent a cup 


Walter Baker & Co.** 
Dorchester, Mass. 


prise the newest and 
most up-to-date fab- 
rics for Summer 
wear. 

We do not carry wash 
goods nor make silk 
shirt-waist suits. 

Make your selec- 











tion from our Cata- 
logue and samples, send us your measurements 
taken according to our new and simple measure- 
ment diagram, and we will guarantee to fit you. 


Our Spring and Summer Catalogue illustrates : 


Tailored Suits $8 to $50 
Handsome Skirts . $4 to $20 
Etamine Costumes ° ° -« $10 to $40 
Mohair and Brilliantine Suits $8 to $40 
Mohair Skirts $4 to $15 
Spring Jackets $7 to $30 


Walking Suits and Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits, Travel- 
ling Dresses, Rain Coats, etc. 

We pay express charges to any part of the United States. 

Write to-day for Catalogue No. 48 and a selected 
line of samples of the newest materials—you will 
get them free by return mail. When requesting 
samples if you will kindly state the colors you 
prefer, and about the pete 7 you desire to pay for your 
garment, we will send a full assortment of just 
what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Established 15 years. 

















E AN 
IAN? 


Write for our Free lllustrated Book, 









ical Engineering, Steam 
Electric Lighting, Electric. Railway, 
chanical Drawing, at your home by 
Institute indoret 4 
and others. 


INSTITUTE. Dept. 11, 240- ELS 





. 23d Street, New 





“CAN | BECOME AN ELECTRICAL ENGINEER ?” 
We teach Electrical Engineering, Mechan- 
Enginee ring, 


Me- 


p Mma. 


HRICAL ENGI NEER 











$10, 000. 00 ‘will be paid to 


REWARD 


PAIRS OF FINE 


2,473,464 


tried a pair of your $3.50 shoes. 


W. L. Douglas High-Grade Boys’ 
Shoes, $2.00 and $1.75. 


Douglas uses Corona Coltskin in his $3.50 
shoes. Corona Colt is conceded everywhere 
to be the finest patent leather yet produced. 


Fast Color Eyelets Used Exclusively. 


any one who can prove 


that W. L. Douglas does not make and 
sell more men’s $3.50 shoes than 
any other manufacturer in the world. 
The reason W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes are worn by more men in all 
stations of life than any other make is because they hold their shape, fit 
better, wear longer and are of greater value than any other $3.50 shoe. 
SH o ES_ WERE 
AND SOLD BY W. L. DOUGLAS IN 1903. 
“For years I could not believe it possible to make a first-class shoe for $3.50, until at last / 
lam now convinced that W. 
the best in the world for the money.”— Merritt L. Brown, with Knox, the Hatter, New York. 


MA DE 


L. Douglas $3. 50 shoes on \ 


Douglas has the largest men’s $3.50 Shoe Mail Order 
Business in the world. Notrouble to get a fit by mail. 
State size and width; narrow, medium or wide toe; 
with or without cap on toe; Kind of leather desired; 
congress, lace or button. 25c. extra prepays delivery. 

W. L. 3.50 shoes are sold through his own 
retail stores in the principal cities, and shoe dealers 
everywhere. No matter where you live, Douglas shoes 
are within your reach. If you desire furthe r informa- 
tion before purchasing, write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, 145 SPARK STREET, BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 











Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers 


have Elgin Watches. 


“Timemakers and Timekeepers,” 


an illustrated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co., ELGIN, ILL. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
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weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Bostun, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order, Ww hon neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three vooke, after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your pape 
which shows when thee mabe ription expires, ill 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





MOUTH - BREATHING. 


) Mo -breathing is 

| more than a habit; 
it is an evidence of de- 
formity or disease in the 
upper air-passages. A 
child never breathes 
through his mouth from 
choice. He does so 
either because the pas- 
sages of the nose are 
obstructed or because 
his tonsils are enlarged, 
and he cannot be taught 
to breathe naturally so 
long as the obstruction 
remains. In some in- 
stances the interference 
with respiration is due to a deformity of the cham- 
bers of the nose, but in a majority of cases it is 
caused by the presence of adenoids in the pharynx. 
Enlargement of the tonsils may be associated 
with either of these conditions, or it may exist 
alone. 

Children who breathe through their mouths are 
always more liable to the diseases of the bronchial 
tubes and lungs. They often suffer, too, from 
disease of the ears, and they rarely escape the 
first opportunity to contract the acute infections, 
for many of these gain entrance through the 
tonsils. But aside from such possibilities, the 
interference with breathing soon produces a 
change in the features and a permanent deformity 
of the chest quite like that which formerly more 
than now was regarded as an evidence of an inher- 
ited tendency to consumption. 

These abnormal conditions of the nose and 
throat often become evident in early infancy; 
they are considered as due in a measure to hered- 
itary transmission, for they often appear in several 
generations of a family. Their existence in a 
child is sometimes revealed during recovery from 
measles, scarlet fever or other acute illness. 

A tendency to catarrhal disease of the throat 
may develop and persist even after the cause has 
been removed. This must be overcome by exer- 
cise, cool bathing and other hygienic measures in 
addition to such local treatment as the physician 
may direct. The neck should be bathed with cold 
water morning and evening. The cold sponge- 
bath every morning is better, but habitual cold 
bathing should be begun during the summer-time. 
Muffling of the neck should be avoided as much 
as possible. 

Graduated physical culture is always beneficial. 
No child is too delicate to take systematic exercise 
under a competent instructor unless it is suffering 
from some organic disease. A most important 
part of the course is the cool shower- or plunge- 
bath at the close of each period of exercise, and it 
soon becomes the part that is most enjoyed. 























MARVELOUS ANIMALS. 


| ye stories which are pure fact and animal 
stories which are pure fancy may both be 
good reading for children; but there is a lively 
discussion going on among the naturalists as to 
the sharpness with which the line between the 
two kinds should be drawn. Mr. John Burroughs, 
who is the chief champion of an entire separation, 
must at least admit that present-day youngsters 
are brought up on nature stories of which the most 
wildly fictitious never deviate so far from truth 
as the soberly intended “‘The Historie of Foure- 
footed Beastes,”’ by Edward Topsell, of which a 
copy, once the property of a young English prince, 
has been preserved. The boy was the thirteen- 
year-old son of James I, and some of the quaint 
illustrations were colored by his hand. A recent 
writer in the Strand Magazine gives some amusing 
extracts from the volume. 

The lamia, the harpy, the sphinx, the manti- 
core, the collogruis and the poephagus, some of 
which had human faces and others bodies half 
like one sort of animal and half like another, must 
have greatly interested little Prince Henry, if they 
did not give him bad dreams; but they are none 
of them included in modern natural histories. He 
had also, however, the opportunity to learn some 
interesting facts about lions. 

“Lyons’ bones,” he read, “have no marrow in 
them, and are so hard they will strike fire. Their 
neck is made of one stiff bone without any verte- 
bras. They have five claws on the hinder feet, 
and the balls of their eyes are black. Lyons eat 
but once in two days, and drink in like manner. 
Formerly in England a Lyon could tell noble 
blood from base.” 

Unless assured that the preference of the “lyon” 
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| was for base blood, that last item, but for the | 


| “formerly,” might have proved disturbing to a | 
royal child. 
| tinued thus: 
“There is a variety of Lyon with human faces. 
As for the rest, the taile of a Lyon is very long, 
which they shake oftentimes, and by beating their 
sides therewith they provoke themselves to fight. 
The nether part of this taile is full of hairs and 
gristles, and some are of opinion that there is 
therein a little sting wherewithal the Lyon pricketh 
itself.” 


a lion of this sort so, also, one can but believe, 
would Baloo, Bagheera and the other inhabitants 
of Mr. Kipling’s jungle ; and his wise old . lephant, 
Hathi, would surely have trumpeted derision at 
this, concerning elephants: 

“They learn things so eagerly that Pliny says an 
Elephant that was something dull and was often 
beat for not learning well, was found acting his 
part by moonlight; and some say that Elephants 
will learn to write and read. One of them learned 
to describe the Greek letters, and did write in the 
same tongue these words, J myself writ this!” 


® © 


A SORRY EXPERIMENT. 


n “Reminiscences of an’ Old Teacher” Mr. 

George B. Emerson gives the experience of 
himself and his roommate in reading much and 
sleeping little. It was during their sophomore 
year at college that they read the biography of a 
distinguished Englishman who said that to sleep 
more than four hours a night was to be an ox. 
Ambitious for more time to read, they eagerly 
began the four-hour scheme at once. They planned 
to sit up till two o’clock and then sleep till six, 
when the morning prayer-bell would rouse them. 
To rest their eyes they took turns reading aloud 
to each other. The last two hours each night 
were given to a pleasing English novel. 


Did mei pet moony Ad We did; being moderately 
healthy, orous boys, we suffered much at first 
from s bom ness, but we resorted to a variety of 
“ ods to spur nature. Our favorite resource was 

© plunge our faces and heads into cold water. 
And then we had a sort of a race with each other 
to see who could read the most Greek without 
using a dictionary. It was exciting work. We 
read far beyond our class. Our rule was never to 
look up a word more than once. 

We got on famously, so we thought; we rose in 
the opinion of our classmates and instructors from 
a low to a high rank. My roommate and I were 
both out a part of the time, teaching, to help earn 
our expenses, and this had thrown us back. 
Making such good headway on the four-hour 
sleeping pian, became fired with the desire to 
lead my class. I was getting on so well, and so 
was my roommate, that we seemed not to require 
more sleep. Indeed, I began to have great diffi- 
pes > getting to sleep at all after retiring at two 


So we went on for several weeks, until one 


morning I was taken with a severe pain in my 
side. — a blister, and was relieved tempo- 
rast, soon a pain came in the other side, 


ene then I seemed to ache in every part of m 
oy: I felt gm pod ill, and went to the presi- 
aa to ask leave of absence. He asked me some 
questions, and then said in his paternal manner: 

“You have made a mistake. Nature will not 
allow her laws to be broken; you are too young to 
live with so little slee You are seriously ill, and 
must go home.” So nome I went for an illness of 
several months. 

My chum fared just as bad, or worse. He was 
taken at about the same time with a severe ag 
in his neck, which drew his head to one side, a 
malady from which he never fully recovered. 


* © 


A FRIGHTFUL ACCIDENT. 


laborer was on his way to his work the other 

morning as a “through” train was about to 
pass a little station, where a crowd had assembled 
for the “way” train, due in a few moments. A 
child who had strayed to the edge of the plat- 
form seemed about to lose her balance in her 
effort to get a good view of the oncoming engine. 


Quick as a flash the workman jumped forward, 
tossed the child back to a place of safety, and was 
himself ae by the x apd a rolled him 
over on the platform rou 

Several prone has’ ~ to hi ; , So but 
he rose uninjured, although with a face expressive 
of grave concern. 

“Confound it! Just my luck!” he exclaimed, 
Srawng a colored handkerchief, evidently con- 
ues 2 uncheon, from his pocket and examining 
it rue ully. 

What is it?” inquired the onlookers. 

“Why, the salt and popher 8 all over the rhubarb 

ie, and the eggs—wel kept telling her some- 

hing would happen if she didn’t boil ’°em harder!” 


* © 


BUILDING UP A BUSINESS. 


n amusing fable, which bears evidence of its 
Western origin, although the author lays the 
scene in the East, is that which relates the clever- 
ness of Pandy Cholic, the apothecary. One day 
he transplanted an apple-tree from his orchard to 
the side of the common road. While he was sur- 
veying his handiwork with satisfaction there came 
along the road a learned pundit. 


“Of what avail is it to have moved the tree from 
its pheseane place in the orchard to the sandy 
roadside?” he asked, curiously. 

“Of much avail, most learned pundit,” said the 
apothecary in a pitying tone, “for thou must know 
that the dreams of an apothecary who dwells ina 
land of small boys and green apples are sweeter 
than those of the = slumbering in the rose- 
garden of Shiraz—the knurlier the apples the 
earlier the small boys, and in good time myself to 
heal them for a consideration. Go to, pundit. 
Thou art too learned to be practical!” 


® © 
HE FORGOT HIMSELF. 


— an inaG. A. R. uniform was entertaining 
a crowd by relating his war experiences, says 
the Washington /ost, but refrained from explain- 
ing how he got the bullet-scar which marked his 
cheek. At last his hearers grew curious. 


“Where did you receive the wound in your 
face ?”’ asked one, at last. 

“At Bull Run,” said the veteran. 

The questioner grinned. “Bull Run!” he ex- 
claimed. “How could you have been hit in the 
a r Bull Run?’ 

Well, sir,” said the veteran, apologetically. 
“after I’had’ run a mile and a half or two miles, i 
got careless, and looked back. 





The learned naturalist of 1607 con- 


If Mr. Burroughs would decline to acknowledge | 





Throat and Lung Troubles are effectively re- 
lieved by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”” They may be 
used at all times with perfect safety. lAdv. 


Dental School of Harvard University, 


36th Year begins September 29th. Instruction is given 
throughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, 








clinies and practical exercises uniformly distributed. | 


Its intirmaries are open daily for operations on mouth 
and insertion of artificial teeth. 
DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 

283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 








Mothers! Your 
Babies Are Safe 


In our accident-proof cribs. 
Eney have —_ sliding sides, 
closely spaced spindles, high 
grade woven wire springs. 
and are handsomely finishe 
F by hite enamel x? gt 
ttle ones cannot fall ou 
Foster's ‘‘Ideal’”’ No. 40. climb over, stick their heads 
through or harm themselves _ a any way. Safety ae 





she child, no worry, for y ; 
us. Our illustrated booklet, “A Mother’s 
Invention,” mailed free. It’s interesting. 
This 
Trade-Mark. 





FOSTER oe MFG. CO., 34 Broad St., UTICA, N. Y. 
1424 N. 16th St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mfrs. of Foster’s Ideal Spring Beds and Mattresses 
and the “Ideal” line of Iron Beds, Cribs, Divans, ete. 














This Very 
Handsome 


Allover 
Lace 


Hat 











fro 

illustration 
this hat is a 
very rich, sty- 
lish-appearing 
spring and sum- 
mer hat that is 
becoming to 
every girl or 
woman, regard- 
less of what may 
be the contour 
i of head or cast 
of features. Itis 
our own creation in an allover lace hat. gh — hat 

is m silk un upper 
and crown are thet ite allover lace of a very iy 
some Soden. front oa we = P 
ound- 
fn the. entire brim saw hite alk ¢ chiffon veil entwined 
th silk straw cord and edged ng 8 — ite lace. This 
eil has streamers falling over the brim, as shown in 
the illustration. The underfacing on the left is adorned 
a dainty cluster of cherries and foliage, which 
completes the trimming of this ¢ harming dress hat. 
Hat can be had as described or in black with green 
foliage. ice $2.10. Send us $2.10, peention No. B10, 
give color desired and we will send by return express 
with the undereapding that you may return the hat 


at our it is not wholly satisfactory and e 4 

to any hat Lf. local milliner offers for $6.00. 

money will returned at once without question. We 
ave been in business over a third of a century, and 


an 4 —_ oly ‘ne of our rospomaibiligy. ) Our 
illustrating our complete line o 

ladies’, A ~— — and children’s hats at 49¢. upward, also 

every article known to the m illinery trade—sent 


JOHN M. SMYTH CO., 302 to 306 W. Madison 8t., CHICAGO. 


For pamphlet address, | 
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Hosiery 


25 cents a pair. 
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MISSES’ AND BOYS’ STOCKINGS. 


HALF-HOSE FOR MEN. 


The yarn used in knitting ‘““Y K M’”’ 
hosiery is spun of four threads of 


finest combed Egyptian lisle. 
The yarn in other sorts of 25 
hosiery is spun of two threads. 


It is easy to see why “ Y K M”’ has 


-cent 


twice the strength and double the wear; 


why it is superior to and cheaper 


than 


the ordinary kinds of children’s stock- 


ings and men’s half-hose. 
A trial proves it. 


“Y K M,” 


heavy ; sizes 6 to ro. 

MEN’S HALF- HOSE, 
medium and heavy. Black, tan, 
mahogany, Tourist and Cadet 
sizes g to 1114. 


If your dealer 
won’t supply you with the genuine 
send directly to the mill. 
MISSES’ AND BOYS’, single or double 
knees, fine or derby rib, medium or 
Black only. 
two weights, 


—_ 





hose ), $1.50; delivery free. 





Sample pair, 25 cents; six pairs 
(one or assorted colors in i1en’s 











Write for booklet, 
at Zs economy to buy “VY KM” athread 


“The Reasons Why” 


isle. 


YORK KNITTING MILLS, 


Main Street, * - 


» Pa. 
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Miss Amelia’s Love - Letters. 


didn’t confuse me. ‘I don’t 
think they’re meant for any- 
body in partic’lar,’ I says. 
‘He’s just throwin’ ’em off— 
same’s the volcano in the 
g’ ography throws off that burn- 
ing stuff. A fellow that writes 
for the magazines don’t write 
anything so real as love-letters. 


LL. 








Amelia Stanley out of sight. 

**How delicately lovely she is !’’ Ethel 
exclaimed. ‘‘Like a faded but still fragrant 
rose,’” 

‘**Melia was always pretty-featured,’’ Mrs. 
Gage calmly responded. 

“And her old-maid aloofness! 
quisite ?”’ 

Mrs. Gage plainly groped for her niece’s 
meaning. ‘“‘ Yes,’’ she said, at last, ‘‘ ’Melia’s 
always been bashful. But like all still women, 
her ’magination runs clean away with her, if 
her tongue don’t. Se’ down and I’ll tell you 
what I mean,’’ she added, in reply to Ethel’s 
look of inquiry. 


NM Gage and® Ethel Clifford watched 


Isn’t it ex- 





They sat down and Mrs. Gage took up her 





“ONCE SHE LOOKED BACK AN’ SMILED.” 


knitting. When her needles were clicking fast | 
she began: ‘‘I should say ’twas twenty-six | 
year ago that Ralph Barker came here to get | 
summer board. ’Melia’s mother took him in. | 
They liked him straight away; said he was | 
polite and only wanted to be let alone. He | 
claimed he was all wore out, though why or | 
wherefore he never said direct. Some said | 
*twas from head-work, but Postmaster Keith | 
said he guessed not, for he sent his writings off 
regular to one of these big magazines. 

“One day, ’long toward September, ’ Melia 
came to me all of a flutter. ‘For advice,’ she 
said. I’d been married three months, and all 
the girls come to me to straighten out their 
love affairs; but I was some surprised to see 
Melia, for I’d never known of her having any | 
attention. I told her she could have my advice 
and welcome. ‘And I won’t resent it,’ I says, | 
‘when you go and do just ’s you please.’ 

***Melia blushed up and said she’d about | 
decided to answer. 

*** Answer what?’ I says. 

“**His—Mr. Barker’s letters,’ she says, and | 
took some sheets of paper out of her pocket. 

‘**Good gracious!’ I says, for I see they were 
written all over, every which way. ‘How'd | 
you ever make ’em out °”’ 

““*T did,’ she says, as if ’t had been the} 
sweetest thing she’d ever done. } 

“It came out that she’d been finding those | 
letters in all sorts 0’ queer places—in books and 
round the house. First she hadn’t believed | 
they were for her, but something—she wouldn’t | 
tell what—had changed her mind. It seemed | 
queer to me for a man to leave letters blowing 
round instead of mailing them, an’ I asked to 
see ’em, to make sure they were genuine. She 
put ’em back in her pocket quick’s a flash. 

‘**Read something, if you don’t want I 
should see ’em,’ I says. 

“She begun, then broke off short. 
they’re sacred.’ 

“IT was out of patience, but I says, ‘Can you 
answer questions ?’ 

Ne 

***Ts the paper ruled ?” 

“<a 

“ “Ts there a little x every now and then?’ 

“ *Not one.’ 

“ “Do they begin kind o’ silly and get real 
silly at the end ?’ 

““*There ain’t a 





‘I can’t; 


silly word anywhere, 


They’re perfectly beautiful letters.’ 
‘**What makes you think they’re meant for 
you?’ says I. 
“Do you think they’re meant for mother ?’ 
“That was ’mazing quick for ’ Melia, but it 


Take my word for it. I know 

all about the way real love-letters are written.’ 

“** Hiram Gage’s,’ she says; ‘but Mr. 
Barker’s an educated man.’ 


‘*That riled me, for your Uncle Hiram’s | 
If he’d gone two years | 


noways ignorant. 
more he’d have graduated from high school. 
But I only said I’d had letters from other 
fellows in my day, and knew what I was 
saying. 
sure marks,’ says I again, an’ I stuck to it. 

‘But she wouldn’t listen, and went away 
walkin’ on air. 

“*T wo weeks after she came again, breathing 
short. 

***I know you don’t believe they’re real,’ 
she says, ‘but I had to come over, for he’s 
found my answer, and I couldn’t stay there 

while he read it.’ 

“*T told her of course not, and she se’ down. 
But she kep’ getting up an’ walking round. 
Fin’ly she said she guessed he’d read it. 
Then she says, ‘O Lizy!’ and buried her face 
in my neck. 

“If she walked on air that first day, this 
time she floated going home. Once she looked 
back an’ smiled. Not at me,’’ said Mrs. 
Gage, shrewdly, ‘‘but at the happiness she 
see ahead of her. She looked awful pretty— 
I do’ know how many times I’ve thought of 
it sence. The next I heard he’d lef’ town, 
bag an’ baggage. Folks wondered, but there 
wa’n’t any talk, for ’Melia’d never told any- 
body but me, and I hadn’t let on, even to 
Hiram. Of course I put two and two 
together. Soon’s he read that letter he saw 
she was like a bird in his hand, sheer be- 
witched off the branch, and being a gentleman 
he cleared out quick.’’ 

‘*Poor little captive!’ 
that all?’’ 

**Pretty near,’’ replied Mrs. Gage. ‘‘ Many 
as fifteen years after ’ Melia ’n’ I was setting 
on my back door-step one o’ them first 
hot-breathed May nights. 

***Lizy,’ she says, all of a sudden, ‘I 
answered every one o’ them letters; one in 
verse, though not to draw him on.’ 

**I s’pose she saw what I thought in my 
face, for she says, ‘No, you was wrong, Lizy. 
I’m sure they were meant for me, but my 
answers disappointed him. He saw there 


, 


sighed Ethel. ‘‘Is 


wa’n’t so much to me as he’d thought. You 
do’ know how I’ve always pitied him! It’s 


dreadful to be disappointed in one you love, 
Lizy. He never disappointed me,’ she says.’’ 


& & 


FASTING AND FEASTING. 
he Fast-day of our fathers and grandfathers 


was not a welcome occasion among the | 


children of old-time families where it was 
strictly observed. Breakfast of corn-meal mush, 
no dinner and a light supper, was a severe 
ordeal for hungry youngsters. No wonder they 


frequently escaped it by means not to be com- | 


mended. 

An amusing instance was that of two families 
of young cousins, who lived as next-door neigh- 
bors in a country village. Most of them were 


boys; all of them were healthy and hungry, | 


and one April they formed a conspiracy. 


Fast-day of that season promised to be pecul- | 


iarly trying, for visiting relatives were coming 
the following day, and were to be shared as 
guests between the two houses. Both mothers, 


| therefore,—and both were notable housewives, 


—had been mixing and baking for several days 
past, and both pantries boasted an array of appe- 


| tizing goodies. 
It was too much to be borne, and the children | 


resolved to help themselves. Their opportunity 


came in the interval between the morning and | 
| afternoon services at church, when their elders, | 


they knew, would not return to their homes, 
but would remain, with friends and neighbors, 
seated on the church steps, if it were fair, 
exchanging personal news and edifying converse 
on national delinquencies. 

So said, so done. But with childish cun- 
ning the young rogues, to be able truthfully 
to reply to the parental questionings sure to 
follow, robbed each the pantry of the other 
family. The trick succeeded, but it succeeded 
too well. The consciences of the sinners might 
have borne the strain of confiscating edibles, 
but to be believed innocent while burdened 
with the knowledge of such deep deception was 
too much. They agreed to confess. 

In virtue of their confession they were spared 
the rod. But at table the next day they were 
forbidden to partake of meat, bread, vegetables 
or simple, common fare of any kind. The 
remains of the plundered and damaged delica- 
cies on which they had feasted the day before 
were all that was set before them—nibbled pies, 
crushed and crumbled cake, broken bits of icing 
and half-devoured whips and sweeties. These 
they had to eat, although some of them begged 
with tears to be allowed to fast instead. 





‘They ain’t genuine without those | 





Come Here! jwitatriin ity. Wash Suitings 4 Waistings, 
Broadcioths, Brilliantines 
| and Serges HALF PRICE. 


vice from Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. Booklet free. 
STEU BEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N.Y. 

We will sell direct from the mills three yards or more 
Send for FREE Samples at Once. 


O “ them for the 
whole family at mill prices. 
Learn how to save 50%. Mail orders filled to all parts of the world. Agents wanted 


ES WANTED REQUOT Maal S$ Hertford, CL | C.S. COURTENAY, Jr., & COMPANY, 
Used vy the Royal Families and Smart 112 Bedford Street, Boston. 
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EREBO Ss A “World 
«~ Power’ 


rasce SALT 
he New Companion is widely dis- 


NOURISHES. tributed in every state and 


Used like plain salt for territory in this country. It is also 
table and kitchen. Con- in constant use in many different 
tains wheat phosphates parts of the world. For example: 
wanting in white “— Cuba, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New 







































Brunswick, Newfoundland, Philip- 
pine Islands, Porto Rico, British 
Columbia, Japan, Alaska, England, 
| Ireland, Australia, Turkey, Burma, 

Hawaiian Islands, India, South 
| Africa. 


Send for sample, enough for the family. 


“CEREBOS,” 78 Hudson Street, New York. 











“Fit” to 
Walk In 


Fit the feet—make the 
walk comfortable—the 
walker happy 
Tender feet 
like these 
smooth, 
seamless socks. 


Whale Brand 
SOCKS 


Don’t shed their color on the wearer 
nor the underwear. Look well, wear 
well. Black, russet and all popular 
colors. 20c. pair, 2 pairs %c. Sold by 
dealers. If dealer does not have 
them, tell him you must have Whale 
Brand Socks—he will get them for you, 


















This record indicates that The 
New Companion is rapidly becoming 
a *‘ world power.’’ If you would 
know more about this remarkable 
Sewing Machine, which we sell to 
readers of The Companion at a 
very low price, send for a Descrip- 
tive Booklet. 


Every Machine Warranted for 10 Years. 


Manufactured by 
CORNELL STOCKING CORPORATION, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

































the Whale on every pair. 
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or without 
Gas 
Attachment 
for Summer 





Nickel 
Rails 


Lift Cooking. 
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YOU’LL BE DOUBLY 
SATISFIED IF YOU 


Model Grand 


because it has so many points of excellence, each 
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'§@ of which is a help to the cook, and because 
it is so economical in the consumption of fuel. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet of the Model Grand Range. 


— BARSTOW STOVE CO. 55 Portland St., 


BOSTON. 
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«++ If the Model Grand Range is not sold in your town, please write us .... 
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SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING ToP 
BorTTLes. 


gives a beautiful tint and ; 
restores the color to linens, 


laces and goods that are : 
worn and faded. 

Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 
* 46 YEARS THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE. 












































“2 Oz” 


Please notice this mark at top of accom- 

panying package. It means fhat the 

bottle in this package will hold two 

ounces and is full. Many extracts are 
put up in so-called 2-oz. bottles, but 
the bottles are made with thick bottoms and 
paneled sides, and actually hold only about 
one ounce. Baker’s Extracts are not 
only the purest on earth, but are in full 
measure bottles. Ask for them. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 
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You 
Think of 
Home. 
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The 
New Cookie 


with the old original ‘‘home made’? flavor. 


| 
‘Scotch High Tea 
| 
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The nicest Ginger Snap you ever ate — except Grandmother’s. Put up in moisture- 
proof package and everything about it is just right — that’s why we have to run our 25 
factory overtime to supply the demand. Made in Worcester under the same conditions @ 
that produce Toasted Butter Crackers that Companion readers know so well. S 
@ 

@ 
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10 cents. Ask Your Grocer. 


THE CARTWRIGHT-BORDEN CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 
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A precious ‘‘Minute’’! 


Minute 
Malta-Coffeena 


The most wholesome and delightful drink. 
A Cereal Coffee — Malted. 


Health = giving, 
Body - strengthening, 
Food for the Nerves. 


For ALL the Family. 


Instead of injuring the system, like coffee, Malta-Coffeena 
does everybody good, whether Infants, Invalids or Aged People. 
Try it. Drink all you want. It will tone you up. Ask your Grocer 
for it, or send the Grocer’s name and two 2-cent stamps, and we 
will mail you a full pint sample and the famous Minute Cook Book. 


Address Dept. F, 
WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 


Manufacturers Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine 
and Minute Jella-Crysta. 
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THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING POWDI! 


ihe It is all 


Codfish Without the Bones. ' 


In Sealed Packages Insuring Cleanness and Purity. 
Estab. 1862. Shute & Merchant, Gloucester, Mass. 














Our Products from the Sea are the Best in the World. 








Bensdorp’s tx: Cocoa 


(Made in Amsterdam, Holland) 


Double Strength 








Delicious 
Delightful 
for Cooking and Drinking 





Always in Yellow-Wrapped Can 
at your Grocer’s 





It’s Dutch! (Sample sent on application) 


S. L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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Polishes quickest, with most brilliant black luster. Makes 


old stoves look like new. Nothing so easy. Large package. 
MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF RISING SUN STOVE POLISH. 

























